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“One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee... 





( If toil unsevered from tranquillity. " Ps 


—MATTHEW ARNOLD. late 
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Ideas Grow Everywhere 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


i. THE smoking-room of a trans-Atlantic liner 
one of my fellow passengers, the rug buyer for a 
big department store, sat for a long time with his 
head back, blowing smoke rings. 

Suddenly he sat up. “By George!” he exclaimed. 
“See that panel of stained glass up there? There’s 
an idea! Have that worked into a rug!” And he 
reached for his note-book and began to sketch, vary- 
ing the design a little here and there. 

“Ideas seem to lie in wait for you,” I ventured. 

“Friend and countryman, the world is chock-full 
of them, if you have eyes to see!” he declared. 
“Why, in London I once followed a woman around 
Piccadilly Circus until I had firmly fixed in my eye 
the color of her costume, and sketched the design 
of its trimming on the wrapper of a package I was 
carrying. That rug went big!” 

On that same ocean liner I met a well-known 
editor. After my talk with the rug buyer I was 
moved to ask this editor, “Where do you get your 
best ideas?” 

“Right around me,” he responded promptly. 
“Picking up ideas is largely a matter of focussing 
on the commonplace things and people and situa- 
tions right under everyone’s eyes, so close that they 
are not noticed. 

“Of course,” he went on, “the writer has an ad- 
vantage in that he can write about almost anything. 
All he needs is something to start him—almost any- 
thing will do. 

“Here,” he exclaimed, picking up a book on the 
smoking-room table. “I'll open this book at random 
and close my eyes and put my finger on the page 
I happen to open at. Whatever sentence my finger 
strikes, I'll be willing to bet will suggest an idea 
which I can turn into an article. Yet I might read 
the whole book and not see in it anything to write 
about, were my mind not sharply focussed.” 

He closed his eyes, opened the book, and touched 
the page with his finger. As he opened his eyes 
and read the sentence his finger had encountered 
he smiled broadly. 

“There’s an excellent article in that idea!” he ex- 
claimed. “Excuse me while I tackle it.” 

And forthwith, taking some folded sheets of paper 
from his pocket, he started to write. Several months 
later I came upon the resulting article in his periodi- 


Habit befogs the windshield of 


c 
~ 


the mind. Sometimes it pays to 
stop, look, and listen to what 


is happening along the highway. 


cal. It was a contribution of genuine charm and 
whimsicality, a fresh viewpoint of an age-old idea. 

A manufacturer of tools who has been exception- 
ally successful tells me that he gets his ideas for 
improvements in his tools by asking questions of 
every workman he sees. 

“What is the matter with that saw?” he will 
demand of a carpenter. 

“Matter ?” 

“Yes—does it fit your hand as well as it ought to? 
Is the blade just right? Does it do everything you 
want it to do as a saw?” 


A GROUP of automobile manufacturers recently 


sent out an elaborate questionnaire to motor-car 
owners. It asks about door openers and windshield 
wipers and headlights and oiling systems and free- 
wheeling. It even goes so far as to include little 
skeleton drawings of the “face” of a motor car and 
the hood and the body, asking the recipient to sketch 
in his own ideas of what he would like his next new 
car to look like. 

The sponsoring manfacturers are pretty sure to 
get a great many new ideas from the people who 
use automobiles and know what is the matter with 
them. After all, is not the man-on-the-highway (the 
motorized version of the man on-the-street) the best 
critic of motor cars? 

In every field, ideas lie close to the surface for the 
observant man or woman. A writer of fiction re- 
marked recently that in the two blocks between 
his house and the Congregational church were 
enough stories, in the lives of his neighbors, to keep 
him going for three years. 

New ideas are needed for each new generation. 
New industries, new businesses, new professions are 
called into existence; new inventions, new materials, 
new services, new forms of entertainment and edu- 
cation are born. They are developed by those who 
look with new eyes on the common things, the 
familiar people, and the everyday situations right 
around them. It is to serve life that ideas are neces- 
sary; and it is from life that ideas must be wrested. 
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“On whatever spot of the map we place ou 
understanding is impossible unless we can | 
ourselves to be natives of that part of the 
Illustrations 
by Felix 
Schmidt 
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Our Country—Right or Wrong? x 


2 . 
By Abbe Ernest Dimmnet A timely appeal for men of all oe 
Author of “What We Live By” . ——— . 
| nations to buttress patriotisn nat 
: : . Be vol 
i with intelligent appreciation ol ey 
CAME in contact with a Rotarian group for the all | 
first time in 1922. I was pleasantly surprised when I problems faced by other p< oples. com 
read Rotary’s Sixth Object. It is natural for associa- cae ; oF oo our 
tions with corporative interests to wish for inter- 8! their international opinions from the last wees our 
national understandings because such interests are they read or the last lecture they listen to. Not “ § 
inevitably threatened by foreign competition, and  P¥S!78; either, that this Sixth Object should « ae H 
sooner or later have to submit to compromises. But regarded aneee rhetoric, so that peepee Nationalism ican 
it is not so in the case of Rotary which, by its very persists where it has definitely been condemned. tow! 
nature, is exclusive of any corporative point of view. The question is, therefore: how are we to get rid ag0, 
Here then was simply an instance of individual of the exaggeration of patriotism which th sini p wor 
preferences deliberately subordinating themselves to “nationalism” describes more or less accurately : mos 
the welfare of humanity. Well could I be surprised, Pacifism seems to be the answer, but it is so only in their 
for philosophy at its best does not aim any higher. appearance. Of course, there is no real culture—as who 
But how can we realize the ideal of fellowship and __ there is no Christianity—without a detestation of wa, & boas 
service underlying such an attitude? Maps are puz- and pacifism is a beautiful word surround ings 


zling, the politics of nations are not easily intelligible, halo. But many so-called pacifists show disappointing J “ms 


. . 1 2 Ae 
newspaper reports often confuse more than they features. I have met several who were distinc! Bost 
enlighten, and, worse than all, we are conscious in _ ligerent, attacking people whom they wrongly imag TI 

and 


ourselves of prejudices or prepossessions which obvi- ined to be tainted with nationalism and taking 
ously stand in the way of a broad peace-loving out- evident pleasure in a word-fight. I have met 

look on mundane affairs. It is not surprising, there- whose aversion to war with guns or gas 
fore, that so many should leave peace to chance, and extend to war with tariffs or blatant imperia! 
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More than once the conclusion has been 
forced upon me that the pacifism of some 


le had not been thought out, that it did 


1) ) 
CU} 


} - . 

sot look round, that it was more of an in- 
ct than a real doctrine. In short, their in- 
llectual basis is frequently found to be 


Tenicc cus 


and that is enough to incite our indul- 


] 
weak, 


sence towards an attitude which also has a 


- 


noble side. But we want something more 
satisfying to an exacting mind. 

The real method for counteracting ex:reme 
nationalism in ourselves as well as in the 
world should be based on reason and courage. 
A member of a Rotary club ought to be grate- 
ful that his Sixth Object provides him with 
the word embodying not only reason but 
sympathy—without which there is no full 
comprehension—and that pregnant word is 
Understanding. 

What is internationalism ? 

It is, first of all, an intelligent, that is to 
say, reasoning qualification of the form of 
egotism known as nationalism. Such qualify- 
ing is not so easy as it seems. Personal egotism 
is supposed to be shameful and is some- 
: times designated by outspoken synonyms, but 
national egotism disports itself in the press, in 
political speeches, in popular literature, above 
all in school-books, and it has many ways of 
; + commanding respect. It is built upon one of 

our most powerful instincts, attachment to 
our birthplace. 


How strong is the devotion of the Amer- 
ican to his native state, especially to his home- 
town! I was deeply touched, a few months 
ago, by the tenderness —there is no other 
| word — with which some Cincinnati men, 
mostly of the second generation, spoke of 
their city. But innumerable men and women, 
s —% who have no such place as Cincinnati to 
| boast of, would not exchange their surround- 
ings for a paradise. Eskimos hardly ever 
emigrate and would turn up their noses at 
Boston or London. 
This is only an instinct fortified by habit 
and by the we summing up corporate inter- 


“It is evident that if we want to understand 
other nations we must not be blinded by 
arrogant nationalism.” 
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ests. Let education and the study of history be added to it and 
it will be raised to a level from which it is well nigh impos 
sible to dislodge it because it is associated with a sense of 
dignity. An incident will illustrate this. A French friend of 
mine living in America, was, as well as his German-born 
wife, extre mely anxious that his little boy should not become 
too “Americanized.” The very first day this little fellow 


went to school, he came home saying, “I am an American. I 
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was born here and I am an American.” Whereupon 
he recited the succession of the first ten presidents 
which the teacher had taught him in the morning. 
The mere name of Washington and Jefferson had 
undone in a minute what many lessons in European- 
ism had done none too successfully. 

Imagine the same experience repeated thousands 
of times with American children of whom their par- 
ents are trying to make hundred per cent Americans 
and you will notice the inevitable results. On the one 
hand there will be patriotism, that is to say, one of 
the noblest sentiments possible to man, the parent of 
devotion unto death to an ideal. On the other hand, 
there will be the curious lack of ‘logic which exag- 
gerated nationalism always is. The same American 
who will thunder that “Congress is beneath con- 
tempt, and there never was such a wretched admin- 
istration as the one which does this or that,” will 
gloom and stiffen if he hears a foreign observer 
complaining of the very same things which he criti- 
cizes. All nations are alike in this respect. It was an 
Englishman who, being asked what countryman he 
would like to be if he were not British, replied, “If I 
were not an Englishman I would wish to be an 
Englishman,’—but most natives of civilized countries 
would give a similar answer. 

It is evident that if we want to understand foreign 
nations we must not be blinded by arrogant national- 
ism. The first step, therefore, consists in removing 
the positively immoral doctrine credited to Stephen 
Decatur, “Our country! In her intercourse with for- 


. the daily newspaper can be read 
like a page of history, if you will look 
in it for what is history and not trash.” 
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eign nations, may she always be in the right; | 


country, right or wrong.” The second is grac 
visualize one’s own country as not inevitab| 
right. Do we not find fault with our n 


dearest, sometimes severely criticizing them? /)  , 
we not blame the administration of our city. , ( 


infrequently in positive anger? What do \ 
Republicans if we are Democrats, or of De: 
we are Republicans? 

Therefore, if sections of our country s 
thus imperfect, why should they not appx 
same light to outsiders, and why should y 


hear them expressing our very thought? 


i é E should read the history of our natio: 


possible as if it were the history of another | 





as it will appear to judicial estimation in a 
years, or as if we were watching events fr 
away star. There ought not to be any iron 


conclusions: irony is the grimace of wisdom. $ 
Anatole France’s Penguin Island would h 
more efficacious in destroying French van: 
were less continuously sarcastic. Fiske—wh. 

a philosopher is such a nationalist historia: 
farther from the truth than the professional d 
who has flourished since the war. The cori 
tude is that of the man who so honestly wis! 


es 


country to be perfect that he insists on being show 
all its imperfections. rig] 
The first time I visited America my host, Colone! sho 
George Harvey, who loved his friends but loved [ 
| Contin hap 


hare 
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_to quicken Blue Wing out of a gait... acquired from... 


lllustrations by 
Tony Sarg 


some ultra-conservative 


t was necessary constantly to sting her gabled rump with a stout whip.” 


Lucullus Never Had It Like This 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


I... other day somebody said to me: 


“What was the best meal you ever ate—and when 
was it you ate it, and where?” 

| didn’t even have to stop to think. I had the answer 
right there. I have it right here—in case anyone else 
should be interested. 

I'm pretty sure I was fourteen years old when it all 
happened. I couldn’t possibly have been more than 
fifteen. Let’s say I was fourteen. Nobody could call 
me a stylish stout then; I was as thin as a rail, and 
except immediately after getting up from the table, | 
was always hungry. I was, in effect, a vigorous and 
dependable appetite mounted on two slim and lim- 
ber legs. And with a tremendous adolescent fervor | 
was just beginning to crave for better and bigger 
things to shoot than rabbits and fieldlarks and robins 
and yellowhammers—was beginning to acquire the 
love for hunting which long ago became an essential 
part of me. 

I was but lately done with the eight-dollar, single- 
barrelled fuzee which had served me in the first stages 
of apprenticeship. This contrivance had a mysterious 
way of going off when you hadn’t pulled the trigger 
and an equally mysterious way of refusing to go off 
when you had pulled it. By saving up my capital, 
a dime or a hard-earned quarter at a time, I had 


Yessir, Lucius Licinius Lucullus, 
himself, though he lived in Rome’s 
heyday, couldn’t have enjoyed a 


banquet of peacock tongues more! 


acquired a sufficiently large fortune—to wit: twenty- 
two dollars—with which to purchase a second-handed 
double-barreled gun, and I ached to exercise my aim 
upon game worthy of so costly a fowling-piece. 

I had a friend and ally of approximately my own 
age, who was in these ambitious regards circum- 
stanced much as I was. In mid-fall, when the migra- 
tory creatures were swinging across our latitudes 
down yonder in southwestern Kentucky, he came to 
me with an audacious plan. His suggestion was that 
we together fare forth on a real expedition into 
foreign climes, as it were. 

Until now we had been content to scour the thick- 
ets and the briar patches and the sedge fields within 
walking distance of home, but what he proposed was 
that we should travel thirty-five miles to a secluded 
lake lying near the farthermost tip of an adjoining 
county. These times a car carries you there, from the 
town where I was born, in a couple of hours or less, 
with a paved state-highway for most of the way; but 
then it meant an all-day trip by wagon or on horse- 
back over rutted dirt roads and, after you reached the 
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lowlands, through a succession of unbridged creeks. 
Altogether, it would be a tremendous undertaking. 

But both of us had within us the souls of true 
adventurers. Every normal boy who’s going on fifteen 
is an adventurer at heart else he wouldn’t be normal. 
I was as heartily in favor of the trip as my friend—after 
he outlined the alluring prospects. 

It seemed there was an elderly acquaintance of 
his—a person of the advanced age of fully thirty or 
maybe even thirty-five, but one quite remarkably 
active considering his years—who, exercising rights 
of squatter sovereignty, had built a log shack on the 
shores of that far-away lake. He kept it locked but 
he was willing to let us have the key; said we might 
occupy the castle for as long as we pleased. It con- 
tained bunks but no bedding, a stove but no cooking 
utensils; had a roof over it but no floor in it. Why, 
we'd be there all alone, just the two of us, and that 
was the grandest thing about it. 

Remote from all contact with the civilized world, 
we'd be fending for ourselves, would be slaying the 
webfeet that were reputed to favor this lake for a 
feeding-ground and a roosting-ground; by night as 
we lay snugly in camp, would be hearing the owls 
hoot in the tall timber and the foxes bark in the 
canebrake. Just the gaudy thought of it made me to 
tingle through my various members. 

The rest of the week was a succession of anticipatory 
delights for the daring young pathfinders—memoriz- 
ing the list of turns we must take into this dim byway 
or that one, once we had turned off the main road; 
discussing what heroic courses we would pursue in 
event of encountering a panther or a bear or a pack 
of wolves—there hadn’t been a wild beast deadlier 
than a mink or larger than a coon seen in those 
bottoms since the Mexican War but there was no 
law against discussing the fearsome contingency; 
making last-minute preparations; bidding farewell 
to envying compatriots, and at last—oh, splendid 
moment—driving off behind good old Blue Wing. 


Biv E WING was a roan lady mule of ripened 
experience and sedentary habits, a mule that went 
through life just double-dog daring somebody to say 
“Whoa!” You needn’t shout it, either. Whisper it 
ever so softly and she’d get your meaning instantly. 

Blue Wing was out of the Paducah Ice Factory’s 
loan-collection. The ice business was much lighter in 
November than during the julep season, and my 
father, who had a small interest in the company, 
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had been able to borrow her for our service. f,., 
the same source he had obtained the use of 4 } 
spring-wagon. 

Side by side, a gallant pair of striplings were , 
throned upon the front seat, each with sandy; 
in his pocket for the midday snack, each wi) 
trusty weapon between his knees. We wou 
turns driving and the one off duty for the mom 
would still be busy because in order to quick, 
Blue Wing out of a gait which undoubtedly she },; 
acquired from study of the habits of some alirs 
conservative snails, it was necessary constantly ; 
sting her gabled rump with a stout whip. Starting 
off anywhere with Blue Wing and not taking a goo 
keen-lashed whip along, would have been , oe bI 
and a regrettable mistake. 


Besiwp us, in the bed of the wagon was , 

equipment; two rolls of quilts and blankets, two 
parcels of precious ammunition; one large hampe: 
overstuffed with cooked provender—a ham from his 
mother’s kitchen, a young turkey from my mother) 
kitchen; and hard-boiled eggs, pickles, preserves; also 
cakes and pies and bread and various goodies from 
both our mothers’ kitchens—rations sufficient to 
nourish for the expected three days of our absence 
even two such sincere and earnest eaters as we were, 

& * * 

Oh, the haze of golden notes shimmering between 
the tree-trunks and the war-paint colors of Indian 
Summer on the bushes we passed and on the boughs 
under which we rode! And oh, the soft sunlight put- 
ting a coppery burnish upon the lazy waters of the 
branches through which we splashed! And oh, the 
smells distilled from nature’s autumnal perfume 
factory, which filled our noses—smells of ripening 
nuts and richened leaf-mould and mellowed weed- 
pollen and moulding pawpaws! And oh, oh, the 
thronging memories of a long-vanished, prodigall\ 
frittered youth! 

* * ” 

Tragedy Number One revealed itself in the fag end 
of the afternoon. We were nearing our goal when we 
made the horrifying discovery that the tail-gate of 
the wagon swung downward like a sagged underlip 
—and our store of food was gone. The bedding 
miraculously remained, and the heavy shells—Lord 
knows why—but our chiefest treasure had vanished. 
Even in the horrifying midst of the shock, we de- 
duced how probably the thing had happened. As 
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we labored up a sloped bank after fording some 


and we forded at least ten of them—the pro- 


Crccn 


visions had coasted down the slanted wagon-bed, 


rumbled over the verge, and drifted away in the 
guggish current to melt or to sink and feed the 
greed} little fishes. 

We figured that the fastenings of the tail-gate had 
‘olted loose. Not for months later did we learn that 
lerk at the ice-factory, foreseeing the possibility of 


a cle 


ne such pleasant and laughable catastrophe as the 


sol 


Ie plucked a fresh-killed duck 
nd... amateurishly tried to 

tit.... The project did net 
prove an entire success.” 


one which did follow his waggish impulse, delib- 
erately had eased the shackle-pins so that the first 
hard bounce would release them. This person was 
what is known as a professional practical joker. I’ve 
always claimed that he should never have been born 
in the first place. 

Well, there we were, all bereft and forlorn in those 
deep and empty woods. It was too late then to 
turn back. We decided to push on to the shanty and 
endure the gnawing rigors of hunger for the night, 
which meant we should have a whack at the evening 
flight and another whack at the early morning flight. 
So we pushed on. 

Presently we came to the upper end of the lake—the 
campground was at the lower end. Thousands of 
ducks, literally thousands, thickly covered its surface. 
Thousands more—fat mallards, swift teal, slim pin- 
tails, butterballs, and black-jacks—were swirling in 


II 


from the Mississippi River just on beyond and were 
dropping down to find room for themselves where, 
to our popped eyes, there had seemed to be no inch 
of space. The Heavens simply had opened and were 
raining ducks down. 

“Golly, golly,” murmured my awe-struck mat 








“Grub or no grub, I’ve just gotta stay on here tll 


sometime tomorrow!” 


“Me, too,” I told him, trembling all over and hug- 
ging myself. With the well-known optimism of youth 
we were hoping that in the shanty we might find a 
few stale fragments of still edible foodstuffs. 

But when, a mile or so farther, we came to the one 
tiny clearing in the encompassing forest, we suffered 
a second severe nervous upset. The melancholy sunset 
of a November day—a November sunset somehow is 
always melancholy no matter how glorious the day 
may have been—showed to our stricken gaze a small 
heap of sodden, charred ruins where the shack should 
have been. Somebody—perhaps a vandal, perhaps a 
careless wanderer—had set fire to the dried wood- 
work and it had been burned to ashes and cinders. 
And, so far as we knew, there was no human habita- 
tion within ten miles. In another hour the twilight 
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would be thickening; and then, soon after that, the 
blackness of a moonless night descending. 

We took inventory of the situation: Behind the 
recent site of the cabin was a crude corn-crib of 
rails—no top on it but in it a heap of old shucks and 
bits of dried, half-rotted fodder—and, as we painfully 
discovered, quite a lot of cobs. In an abandoned 
truck-patch, the green tops of turnips showed. At 
the edges of the tiny opening there were persim- 
mon trees, heavily laden. Frost turns persimmons a 
purplish-yellow and softens their pulpy tissues, but 
it takes a hard freeze to rid them of their mouth- 
drawing astringency. Frosts had fallen but the plump, 
unshrivelled look of the fruit told us no freeze yet 
had come. That was bad. 

For Blue Wing there would be abundant foraging 
on the stunty herbage and the still sappy wild grasses. 
We had only to hobble her against straying and she 
would be well content, that we were assured of. But 
how about ourselves? 

The silken thunderings of a myriad wings over- 
head, the clamorous quacking and splashings and 
puddling sounds from the adjacent waters decided us 
on a course. We hitched the mule. Standing hitched 
was her favorite game anyhow. We pitched our com- 
forters into the corncrib. We unlimbered our artillery 
and we crept down to the lake and indulged our 
jubilant souls in slaughter. These times I had no 
sportsmanlike prejudices against shooting a bird on 
the water. If he was “setting,” as the phrase goes, 
wasn’t I setting, too? Obviously, that made it as 
fair for one as it was for the other. Well, then, in 
Heaven’s name, why not? 

Our shots would scatter the flocks but immediately 
they would whirl back and again settle within range. 
We fired and kept on firing until our gun barrels 
were blistering-hot to the touch. We kept up the mur- 
der until it was too dark to see the gabbling targets. 

In the chilly gloaming and laden with dead bodies, 
we stumbled back to the higher ground and made a 
campfire. Sitting by it, we supped on raw turnips 
with yellow lake water to 
wash the bites down. For L\\ 
dessert we had partly ripened & 
persimmons; maybe they 
helped to shrink our famished 
stomachs to fit our rations; I 
know they puckered our lips 
and tongues until wewhistled 


whenever we tried to talk. shat cheese bodily 


“I sat down on the floor 


right there and I devoured 


” 
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And so, as Pepys loved to put it, to bed 
among the cornshucks where, crampishly, 
as to our insides, and chilled to our marroy : 
slept till the gray curtain in the East split asunder 
let in streakings of pink between the cracks. Day! 
showed no falling off in the numbers of ducks. [1 ; 
rosy dawning we breakfasted on the regula 
raw turnips, yellow water and persimmons, and 
morning we vented our blood-lust on its feathe; 


victims. Hunger or no hunger, we just couldn’ 


tear ourselves away from that spot. Desperately 
resolved to stick it out for that day. 


Ar noon, in accordance with the old Southe; 


custom, we dined. Dinner consisted of turnips and 


persimmons. But somehow I didn’t yearn for turn; 


and, such are the vagaries of appetite, my companion 


felt he’d had persimmons enough to do him for 
spell. Through the afternoon we banged away. F 
supper we undertook to vary the diet. We pluck 


a fresh-killed duck and drew it and, lacking salt and 


pepper for seasoning, amateurishly tried to roast it 
an improvised spit. This project did not prove 


entire success. The skin of the bird turned black 


but his interior remained very red and “bluggy.” Vl 


friend took one look at deceased and, politely gagging 
behind his hand, he passed. [Continued on page 47 
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All-sail fishing schooners still ply 
their trade along New England’s 
rocky shores, manned by crews 


upholding hardy traditions of old 


it Takes Men to 
Play This Game 


By James B. Connolly 


IL. first fishing in New England annals—it 
was fishing of a sort—dates back to the early days 
when the Plymouth colonists dragged the low-tide 
rocks for periwinkles and raked the mud flats of 
Plymouth Harbor for clams. 

That was shell fishing, but it never became a reg- 
ular pursuit in Plymouth, the “limpets and qua- 
haugs” being gathered only to tide over the starving 
colony during those terrible early days. 

New England fishing as a regular occupation be- 
gan with that 1623 settlement at Gloucester, where 
it was a serious business from the first. Upon an 
earnest minister among them concluding a sermon 
with: “Remember, brethren, we came here to save 
our souls,” an equally earnest brother stood up to 
say: “And to ketch fish.” 

Marblehead followed hard in the wake of Glouces- 


A | _ ter in the matter of fishing; and by and by the Maine 
coast ports swung into line. Marblehead it was, yes, 
where the fishing captain, Floyd Ireson, “for his 
hard heart” was not tarred and feathered by the 
women of Marblehead. No New England fisher- 
men’s wives were ever so tough and rough as that, 
the poet ‘to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The men of those early days found all the fish 
they needed at their front doors almost, the inshore 
| | Waters of the entire eastern New England shore 

4 | abounding in cod and haddock; but an increasing 


Above—Nowhere is there a hardier breed of men than 
the winter trawlers of the North Atlantic fishing banks. 
Below—A Gloucesterman takes time out long enough 

to mend a jagged tear in his often-tested nets. 
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population demanding greater supplies, ¢! 
to building larger vessels and to cruisin; 
away waters for those cargoes. Eventually 















landers, Gloucestermen especially, were fis 
most easterly edges of the Grand Banks, | 
across the North Atlantic; also the Green| 
Iceland coasts. The famous Gloucester 

Tommie Bohlen, sailed to 80° north one tim 
edge of the polar ice fields, in a hunt for ney 
grounds. This fishing so far from home. 
called for speed, coupled with the eagerness 
captains to be first home to market, devel: 





Gloucester schooner of which everybody s 
have heard, the vessel that for beauty, sp 
ability to survive the heaviest weather, has | 
in the maritime world. 


Marblehead did not hold the pace of Gl 


























Photo: Ewing Galloway 
“Bluenose” — the Canadian fishing 
schooner which was successful in 
winning first prize at the last Inter- 
national Cup Race held at Gloucester. 


A splendid example of the fishing 
schooner, the shipbuilders’ response 
to the eagerness of rival captains to 
be the first home to markets, ts 
the “Gertrude L. Thebaud” (right). 
It was Gloucester’s contender in the 
last International Fishermen’s Races. 


Mute evidence of the destructive fury 
of the gales which frequently sweep 
across the North Atlantic, and make 
fishing both hazardous and romantic. 





in the fishing. She joined Salem 
and Boston in the quest for wider 
commerce, despatching ships to 
China for silks and teas, to the 
South Seas for spices, to the 
Northwest Coast for furs. Also 
with Salem she did a noble busi 
ness in privateering during the 
War of 1812, the profits from 
which were indeed satisfactory. 
Gloucestermen went into the pr'- 
vateering trade also in 1512 


“Might ’s well,” they said, “with 
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English warships chasin’ our vessels off 
the Gshin’ banks.” 

Though fishing out of Boston, ex- 
cept to supply local needs, is of com- 
paratively recent origin, yet because of 
4 tremendous population immediately 
surrounding and handier transporta- 
tion facilities, Boston today is the great 
fresh-fish market of the western world. 
Gloucester still leads the world in 


manufactured fish products. 


Rel ew ENGLAND fishermen origi- 
nally used a single line and remained 
aboard their vessel. Hand-lining they 
called it, the vessel remaining at anchor. 
The great danger to hand-lining vessels 
lay in their being caught at anchor in 
shoal water by those fierce North At- 
lantic gales that sweep the fishing 
banks so frequently. The best fishing 
grounds are in shoal water. Say a vessel 
was caught at anchor with the shoal 
water under its lee: the crew had then 
to get in the heavy anchor, make sail, 
and beat their way to deeper, safer 
water against the gale, which meant 
that they had to use the force of the 
gale to beat the gale. Too frequently 
they could not do it. They would be 
smothered, overwhelmed by the high wind and great 
roaring seas. She would go down with all hands. 
Always when a vessel goes down in the shoal water 
of the fishing banks, she takes all hands with her. 

Sometimes an entire fleet would be so caught. It 
was then that the world was shocked to hear of 140 
Gloucestermen being lost in one night, of 160 
another night. The ancients of Gloucester still speak 
of the “Black Night,” their name for that night on 
the Grand Banks when 275 men were lost. 

The present-day method of fishing is called “trawl- 
ing.” (I speak of sailing vessels, not steamers here.) 
A trawl consists of a heavy ground line with hooks 
attached to it by short, lighter weight lines at in- 
tervals of three to four feet. The men bait their 
trawls aboard the vessel, coil them into tubs, set out 
from the vessel in their little dories, and heave 
their trawls. 

By and by they haul the trawl, row back to the 
vessel with their catch. They do that over and over 
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Photo: Courtesy of Gloucester Chamber of Commerce 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, is one of the leading cities 
world in volume of manufactured fish products. Everywhere the 
visitor will see acres of “flakes” 


of the 


— or rac ks — jor drying fish 


until they have their cargo. Under certain condi- 
tions, crews fish night and day, clear weather or 
thick, for four and five days and nights without once 
looking at their bunks. Endurance? They have it. 


‘Beewinc. especially in winter, is a dangerous 
life. It calls for men without fear; at least without 
fear of death by drowning or from exposure to the 
elements. In the fog, snow, and hail of the fishing 
banks they go astray from their vessels. Lucky men 
then they be, if wind and sea don’t sweep them 
into eternity. If lucky they are, then they may go 
four, five, six days,—they have been known to go 
eleven days astray without a drop of water or morsel 
of food, and then be again back at the fishing within 
a few days. 

Eudurance? Fortitude? If any hardier men than 
those winter trawlers of the North Atlantic banks 
ever went to sea I don’t know where they could have 


sailed it. Here’s a case. [Continued on page 58| 
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Shall We Abolish School ‘Frilly? 


VYes-_:, H. L. Mencken 


Editor, “The American Mercury” 


: j HENEVER anyone ventures to say that the 


public schools of the United States are too expensive, 
or that some of the things commonly taught in them 
are useless and silly, or that they turn out multitudes 





of pupils who are ignorant of what every civilized 
human being should know, the learned and haughty 
“experts” who are.in charge of them usually answer 
by charging that the critic is a brutal foe of the poor 
school children, and wants to see them grow up in 
Egyptian darkness. 

This charge, until a year or so ago, struck the ma- 
jority of right-thinking Americans as very plausible, 
and in consequence all criticism of the schools tended 
to be timorous and ineffective. But of late the bitter 
needs of the time have forced people in all parts of 
the country to give a stricter heed than formerly to 
what becomes of their tax money, and there is now 
in progress, North, East, South, and West a some- 
what uneasy and even suspicious reéxamination of all 
the chief agencies of government, in- 
cluding, of course, the public schools. 

The result appears to be a fast-grow- 
ing conviction that the “experts” have 





run them both extravagantly and fool- 





ishly, and out of it flows a demand 
that they be reformed. That demand, 
it becomes plainer every day, does 
not reallycome from misanthropes 
who hate children, and wish to do 
them evil. On the contrary, it 
comes very largely from parents, 
and for the rest it comes from per- 
sons who are quite as eager for the 
welfare and happiness of the chil- 
dren as any of the “experts.” 


As everyone knows, those experts came into power 
among us as the politicians went out. A generation 
ago the public schools of the average American town 
were still the sport of corrupt politics, and most of 
them stood on a low level. To be sure, there were 
some excellent teachers in them, even at the worst, 
but the principals and superintendents were mainly 








A provocative statement from one 
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who holds that taxpayers’ dolla; 


are being squandered in teachins 


children valueless non-essentia|k. 
political appointees, and not many of them | 
professional conscience or dignity. In due tim 

was a revolt against this unhappy state of affairs, and 
nearly all the more enlightened commun 

the country attempted reforms. One of th: 
teaching on a civil-service basis, and sought to )) , 
the competent teacher against political interfc: 
Another set up standards for principals and ; 
tendents, and tried to confine their work to | 

who really knew something about it. A th 
tempted to provide better school buildings and ey ip- 
ment, so that the children should be housed in 
sanitary and comfortable manner, and ha\ 
proper tools for both study and play. 


| can be no doubt that these reforms wer 
urged in perfect good faith, and that they were «il 
worth while. The first of them, by liberati 
schoolma’m from the politicians, gave her a { 
ing of professional autonomy, and encoura, 
to improve skill and diligen 
second, by clearing out 
many half-literate quacks, opened 
the way for a new race of very seri 
ous young pedagogues, all of them 
determined to make pedagogy) 
something resembling a learned 
profession. And the third made go- 
ing to school much pleasanter than 
it had ever been before, and incited 
a great number of children to con- 
tinue far beyond the grades that 
had contented their parents.) 
Unfortunately, some evils came in with these goods, 
as is apparently inevitable in human affairs. For one 
thing, the schoolma’ms, once they had begun to fc¢! 
professional, began to demand professional salaries. 
and before long they were getting so much more 
than they had got in the past that the cost of main- 
taining them became a heavy burden on the taxpayer. 
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For another thing, the building of new = —=—F of all children, and by setting up th 
«hoolhouses and reéquipment of old } Ve, dogma that they themselves, the peda 
ones went on so fast, and on so lavish a gogues alone, were competent to decide 
scale, that great debts were piled up, and rae what ought to be taught in the schools, or 
the taxpayer began to stagger under the how and by whom, or at what expense. 
interest and amortization. And for a third This effort still goes on, but the steam in 


thing, and perhaps most importantly, the Nf) NAAN it, I believe, 1s beginning to diminish. 
new pedagogues, having got a free hand to do In part, at least, it probably had its origin 


pretty much as they pleased, at once pro- in a fear that the politicians, disguised as 





















































] Sie 
ceeded to overhaul the traditional scheme of | taxpayers and even as parents, were trying 
elementary education, and to convert | to sneak back into the schools. 
UI ‘ oe 
y Whether or not this fear had 


it into something so strange, so 
complicated, and so costly 

that large numbers of 

people could not un- 

derstand it at all, 

and many of those 7 
who could under- a > 
stand it came to 

have grave doubts 


any justification I do not 





pretend to say; | 
haps it did. But 
whether it was 
well grounded or 
not, it did not 
move the peda- 
gogues half as 
that it was wise. powerfully as 
These doubts, . something else,and 
when they were first “ i that was their new 
heard, were expressed 


with sufhcient modesty. 


professional vanity. 


ey o 
They resentcd 


































































































Some people, undoubtedly brought to book by EW 
friendly to the schools, began to just as lawyers or medical men 
say that the New Pedagogy, while it plainly | | | | | would have resented it. They believed that 
had many good points, seemed to lay too | they were the sole owners end proprietors 
much stress upon what were essentially play WW = ofa novel and inspired arcanum that was 
activities—manual training, music, games, || quite beyond the grasp of the lay mind, 
and so on—and too little upon the imme- | and so they regarded any questioning of 
morial fundamentals—reading, writing and ie: Lemwever wall intended. a0 & soet-ol 
arithmetic. And others, quite as friendly, insult to their dignity. 
began to say that, while all these new activi- But was this arcanum real? Did it have 
ties might be plausibly defended on the any overt and palpable existence? I have 
ground that they were pleasant for the given some attention to the question, seek- 
children, and hence likely to stimulate their ||| | | ing light and leading from the standard 
interest, it was impossible to escape the fact | pedagogical literature, and I find myself 
that they were enormously and perhaps | unhappily in doubt. The New Pedagogy, 
even prohibitively expensive to the taxpayer. in fact, was mainly buncombe. There was, 
These doubts and dubieties, as I have said, | of course some admixture of sense in it, 
were put forward in a very moderate way, but not very much. In large part it was 
and mainly by persons who believed in the simply a kind of Brummagen magic. The 
schools and were eager to see them flourish. psychological data upon which it was 
But the pedagogues did not condescend to based were absurd, and the miracles that 
answer their critics politely. On the a | UU it was supposed to achieve were imaginary. 


Children came out of the new peda- 





-. 








trary, they undertook to dispose of them 
ae * : ; C ) f 
by denouncing them as implacable 2 S, gogical Taj Mahals no better pre- 

mae ‘ ’ a :) : , 
enemies of all education, and indeed j —} pared for [Continued on page 45 
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Shall We Abolish School Frilly? 





Oo, By John Dewey 


Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 





= exists today an organized attack upon 


what has been accomplished in the last thirty or forty 
years in enriching the material of instruction and of 
life in the public schools. The attack is made in the 
interest of economy. It is proposed to eliminate from 
the schools such things as health service, work with 
wood, metal, tools, domestic arts, music, drawing, 
and dramatics, on the ground that they are “frills” 
and costly frills at that. I do not question the desira- 
bility of every legitimate economy in the conduct of 
the schools. I deny absolutely that saving money at 
the expense of the lives of young people, now and in 
the future, is economy. 

Economy is something more than reducing ex- 
penditure of funds. If it were not, it would be econ- 
omy to save the money now spent in buying food, 
shelter, and clothing for the millions of unemployed. 
It is as heartless and as foolish to starve the 
minds and characters of the young as it is 








to starve the bodies of their parents. The 
real question is not economy versus waste 
but whether things scornfully named frills 
are or are not important things in 
the education of mind and brain; 
whether they are luxuries or 
whether they are necessities in the 
present state of society. 

Early in its history the United 
States committed itself to a system 
of education for all, conducted at 
public expense. This was not acci- 
dental but was a manifestation of 
our fundamental national faith. Our educational sys- 
tem has always had enemies but they have been those 
who had no faith in any part of our democratic social 
experiment. The economic crisis has encouraged these 
people to come back to the attack. They make a great 
fuss about “frills.” Their real opposition is to the 
belief in human capacity, the belief in the right of 
every human being to have a chance to develop, the 
desire of parents that their children shall have better 
opportunities than they enjoyed — the beliefs that 


But what are the non-esseitia).: 


l 


Surely, declares this schoolmay 


they are not those new branche 
that fit children for modern Jif, 
created the tax-supported American public-schoo| 
system. Show me a man who is active in attack; 
our schools because of their “frills” and I will show 


you either a large tax-payer who sends his own child. 
ren to a private school or else one who disbelicyes 


the whole democratic endeavor. 


Ay EVERY pericd of American life the schools 
have responded to the social conditions of the time. 
In pioneer days, life was simple and so was schooling, 


The subjects taught were reading, writing 


g, spelling, 
and arithmetic, and the method used was memoriz- 
ing and drilling. This kind of education did not exis 
because pedagogues or wise men chose to have it this 
way. It existed because of the general social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Life outside of school, in the home, 
on the farm, in the neighborhood shops, gave ade- 
quate training in all that was indispensable except 
the Three R’s. Life put definite responsibilities upon 
all young people and developed 
character and judgment. The 
struggle for existence was too 
pressing to permit more than a 
few to go on to higher educa- 
tion. Even as late as 1890 only 
two hundred thousand boys and 
girls went to high school. 

Today over four million go. 
The larger part of the increase 
is due to the fact that young people were attracted to 
school and held there by the very things that are 
denounced as frills. Do the parents of this nation wish 
to return to the times when high schools were only 
for the children of the distinctly well-to-do? If so, all 
they have to do is to eject the things called frills 
from the schools. 

Why do twenty times as many young people go 
to high school now as went forty years ago’ The 
things that explain this are the things that also 
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508 a pcheireans schools have gone back to what their 
activities, and equipment of the schools. : critics still believe to be the essentials. 
nie nih aan : How attractive would these schools be ? 
have moved to factories. So manual | (] 
training, machine-shop work, cooking, 
peste 5 a 
| O reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
| 


dress-making, millinery, and so on, were | 
introduced into school, in order that chil- ||| 
dren might not be wholly unprepared for 
the world in which they were to live and 
work. As the machine age made it possible 
for great masses of people to live at a level 


metic seem to be adequate preparation for 





life in times like these ? Have parents in cul- 


tivated homes ever regarded music, draw- 





ing, opportunity for physical de\ elopment, 


on, as frills for their own boys and girls? 





above that of mere subsistence, these masses 
demanded cultivated enjoyments for their 
leisure. The school answered this demand; 





No, it is only when these things are brought 














| 

| 

| careful medical inspection, dancing, and so 
| 

| 

| 


at public expense to those whom they des- 


sieie 
WU y pise as the masses, as the common, 


average people, that they become 

















music, drawing, dramatics, clay-model- 


x became part of the daily work. 

















The community learned more trivial and luxuries. 


about the protection of health, Eliminating the newer studies 
the prevention of disease, it as useless frills, is in effect, 


] > > _ : ad . . . 
also spent more of its time and often in intention, part 





living in cramped urban and parcel of the movement 
to restrict all education 


le 


quarters. The schools did 
to the most elementary 


what they could to meet 


the improved health stan- basis, except that for the 


dards. Physical training, favored few. This would 
playgrounds, instruction in be bad enough even if 
“safety,” medical inspec- there were any assurance 
tion, and, in favored places, sae the. chiiten of the 
dental clinics, were intro- wealthy were sure to have 
duced. Boys and girls not 
wanted in industry, or shut 
out from entering it at an early 
age by the humane sentiment of 
the community, went to school, 
more of them, more days a year, and 
because of “frills” high-school atten- 
dance was multiplied twenty-fold. 

Cut off from the training of body, hand, 


and eye, formerly given by neighborhood 


more intelligence and char- 
acter than the children of the 
poor. There is no such assur- 

ance. The only way that society 
can make sure of enlisting the tal- 
ents of youth is to make all schools 
attractive enough to hold the mass and 
to make their instruction sufficiently varied 
so that abilities other than the strictly 
literary can have a chance to develop. 








industry, deprived of the training of judg- i] | It iS as absurd to suppose that schoc ls 
ment and character once gained in the old || | could remain unchanged during the tre- 


fashioned self-supporting and _ self-con- mendous social expansions and reorgani- 


tained home, American children today find 
in school some of the discipline and edu- 
cation that in pioneer days came from 


zations of the last forty years, as it is to 


suppose that the old local grist-mills, saw- 
mills, and blacksmith shops could con- 


tinue to serve new conditions, or that the 





















































their life outside school. 
Imagine every study, every activity, [JHU WUU UL old dirt roads could meet the needs of an 


every piece of equipment and facility, << =; automobile age. There is no measure, 
==, fixed and unchanging from age to age, 


~] by which to [Continued on page 49| 














that is today condemned as a frill, elim- 





inated from schools. Imagine that the | 
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i Do My Own Buying 


By C. D. Garretson 


President, Electric Hose & Rubber Company 


4 


Boa a visit some few years ago to a competitor, 
and he showed me a new building which he had put 
up, and machinery he had installed to manufacture 
a certain article in the rubber business. It would 
double his former capacity, and he quite gleefully 
told me how much he expected thereby to decrease 
his unit-cost of production. 

When I asked him where he expected to get the 
business necessary to keep this addition busy, he very 
frankly told me that he was going to take it out of 
the hides of the rest of us in the business—and he 
did! But in so doing he also ripped off a good share 
of his own hide. 

This man had not stopped to think that he was 
throwing his industry out of balance in getting this 
extra business by taking it away from some of his 
competitors. He had not realized that he would 
have to make a lower price to get the business and 
that, in lowering the price for his competitors’ cus- 
tomers, he would also have to lower it for his own. 
The outcome of the whole thing was that he low- 
ered all of his competitors’ prices as well as his own 
and, in the end, he made less money on his increased 
capacity, with a lot more worry, than he had made 
on his former capacity. 

This same procedure has been repeated many 
times, not only in our industry but in others, and 
it is largely the cause of what we call “over-produc- 
tion.” The ones who did these things did not give 
as much logical thought to the fundamental law of 
distribution as they did to the buying and installing 
of just one machine! 

How many times have we heard a Rotarian say, 
“If I were forced to define Rotary I would say it 
was the practical application of the Golden Rule 
to every-day business.” 

Whenever that rule of conduct is mentioned, Ro- 
tarians, as well as others, either think that we are 
talking religion or they smile pityingly and say that 
the Golden Rule is not practical in business. So I 
should like to try to translate the Golden Rule, 


“Whatsoever ye would that men do unto you, do ye 


The Law of Balance applies to bos) 
commerce and mechanics, Out|,y 
firms can upset a whole industy 


by rebates and unfair price cuts, 


even so unto them,” into business terms as the Lay 
of Balance. This Law of Balance, it appears to me, js 
the law of business just as it is the fundamental 

of mathematics, chemistry, the steam engine, th: 
internal-combustion engine, in fact, of all mechanics 
Let us consider the implications of that assertion 


YUSI- 


How many of us would attempt to run our 
ness with our books out of balance? Why do we 
use up so much time and effort to find the one cen: 
or the five cents that our trial balance is off each 
month, or that our bank balance is out? Each one 
of us admits, by our very actions, that our books 
must be in balance. We also give a great deal of 
thought and attention to keeping the production of 
each department of our factory in balance, and 
when the production of one department is out of 
balance with the other, to what lengths we go to 
bring it back into balance! 


Then. again, what man who is running a two- 
phase motor on, say, 440 volts on each phase, b 
knows that the motor is built on the Law of Bal 
ance and that if something happens so that one 
phase should drop from the 440 volts to 300 volts, 
that the motor will heat up and burn out. We also 
know that during the time that it was running on 
the unbalanced circuit that the power it would de- 
liver would also drop from one hundred per cent 
down to, finally, nothing. 

If, therefore, we can reason out what will happen 
if we run our books or our machinery out of bal- 
ance, why can’t we reason out what will happen 
if we run our business out of balance, especially in 
our buying, selling, and competitor relationships’ 
By what reasoning do we arrive at the conclusion 
that we are able to run our business in direct oppost- 
tion to this fundamental law? 

In my opinion, it is because we have been en- 
deavoring to operate our business without giving 
consideration to the Law of Balance, that we have 
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experienced what we call “depression.” We have 


been so busy trying to out-smart each other that we 
have thrown the whole business world out of 
librium. Naturally, everybody suffers. 

We of the United States started it in 1914 when 
we enlarged our plants to take care of the de- 
mand for war materials and for supplies to peoples 
who were formerly supplied by the countries at 
war. When the war ceased and we turned our atten- 
tion to peace-time pursuits, instead of each one tak- 
ing his share of the demand, each one of us decided 
to keep his business going one hundred per cent, 
regardless of the other fellow. That was when we 
started to throw this whole business machine out of 
balance with present disastrous consequences. 

Or, coming back to my motor illustration, the 
fool things we did caused the business machine to 
run hot, but we kept it going by making special 
prices to get certain 
large accounts. This 
swiftly degenerated in- 
to price-cutting. This 
was the period we called 
“profitless prosperity.” 
The motor was hot but 
still we kept it running 


“We have been so 
busy trying to out- 
smart each other, 
that we have 
thrown the whole 
business world out 
of equilibrium.” 
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until we came to the painfully remembered year 1930. 
In that year it burned out, and since then we 
have had the worst kind of chaos. Business men 
have done foolish things, thinkirg to save them- 
selves, but only making matters worse, and, seem- 
ingly, pinning their faith on all kinds of palliatives 
suggested by both business men and governments, 
to bring back what they call “prosperity.” Nobody 
seems to want, or else they are afraid to face, the 
facts. Nobody seems to desire to get back to the 
very simple solution of the whole thing which is to 
“live and let live,” another interpretation of the Law 


of Balance and the Golden Rule. 


4 HAVE always given a great deal of my attention 
to the selling end of my business and, lately, | have 
taken over all of the purchasing. Thus I have been 


able to observe how it is in these buying-and-selling 
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relationships that we do many things which breed 
misunderstandings and throw our competitor rela- 
tionships out of balance. It is much easier to control 
the employee-employer relationship, where we are 
all under the same roof, than it is to act correctly in 
the buying, selling, and competitor relationships, 
where we are widely separated from each other. 
A few instances of my experiences may serve to 
prove my point that the Law of Balance cannot be 
disregarded in any of our business relationships, and 
that the observance of it is the most economical and 
best way to get the thing that we are after in business. 

One afternoon, ten years ago, I was riding in the 
“Senate” end of a Pullman car with some men, com- 


ing into a middle 
























western city. We 
had been criticis- 
ing the govern- 
ment, talking 


about business, as 
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well as smoking our heads off. During +! 
of that afternoon’s ride, I had aired my view 
ness and, as we approached our destinatio: 
sitting beside me asked me what I manu} 
and the name of my company. I told him. 
“Well,” he said, “I am vice president of such ay 
such a company. We use the material you ihe 
and I think we ought to be buying from you.” 


Row. I knew his company well, for we had tried 
for years to sell them but they always bought fror 
the manufacturer who would give them the creates 
number of confidential five per cents. So I thanked 
him for his good intentions in the matter and cap. 
didly told him that there wasn’t a chance of 
ever doing business together because of the \ 
company bought their merchandise. And, 


actly parenthetically, I added that we 
confidential inside five per cents to give ai 
We exchanged cards, however, and several month 
later he wrote me and had his purchasing 
come to see me with the idea of placing thei 
tract with us. I gave the purchasing agent o 
ing prices, showed him through the factor 
plained our method of doing business and, fina! 
got so confidential that I showed him ou: 
He seemed greatly impressed and fina 
that he was quite sure that we could take « 
their requirements and that they would like to 
buy from us—but that he would want 
cent better price than any other jobber t! 


sold. I declined the offer and, as I had nothing 
to lose, I told the purchasing agent what | 


thought of him. We argued the whole qu 
long and lustily. He finally agreed, after he ha 
reduced his demands three or four time: 
he would place his order with us. 
By that time, however, I was pretty well dis- 
gusted and I told him that as he 
<< had revised his offer a num 
times, I would revise my offer, and 
that I would not take his « 
except with an agreement 1! 
a buy from us not only for the pres 
ent year at our regular prices, but 
forever. Of course, he assured m 
I was a fool. I told him that 


only way he could prove t 
that he [Continued on pas 
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cepting my proposition was the 
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On Beacon Hill, dominating Boston, stands the state capital building, known as the 


State House. It faces the Common, a tract set aside by Governor Winthrop in 1634 
for “common use as a cow pasture and training field,” now Boston's most famous park. 


Eoston’s Beacon Is Lighted 


By Henry P. Porter 


President, Boston Rotary Club 


As told to Albert N. Leman 


| ee famed in history as “the Hub of the 
Universe,” becomes the hub of Rotary’s cogged wheel 
during the week of June 26-30 when Rotary’s inter- 
national convention takes place. Even if there were 
no convention the city itself would offer all kinds 
of attractions to visitors. But because of the great 
gathering a multitude of additional features have 
been planned to entertain, instruct, and delight 
the hosts of men and women from all over the 
world, guests of New England’s 2co Rotary clubs. 

The convention will be in the huge Mechanics 
Building. Although the sessions do not open until 
Monday afternoon, June 26, there will be a welcome 
on Sunday evening to President Clinton P. Anderson, 
ofhcers, committeemen, and district governors, who 
will arrive from Poland Spring, Maine, where the 
International Assembly will have met. 

Monday night will be International Fellowship 


Elaborate plans are already laid 


3 convention 


. 


tomake Rotary’s 193 


one to live long in remembrance 


ro) 


for hospitality and inspiration. 


Evening in the House of Friendship at Mechanics 
Hall. Educational and historical displays with relics 
of early New England days will be shown by charm- 
ing hostesses in colonial costume. Informal dancing 
will follow. There will be also a concert by the 
Meistersingers, Boston’s renowned male chorus. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, one of three 
most celebrated orchestras in the entire world, will 
give a concert on Tuesday night. The President’s Ball, 
a truly gala event, will take place Wednesday eve- 
ning. Rotarians from many overseas countries are to 
take part, garbed in their picturesque native costumes. 
The grand march, beautiful in kaleidoscopic display, 
and blended with the colorful background, will pro- 
vide a scene of magnificent splendor. 

For Wednesday afternoon special motor tours are 
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| Old Lighthouse at Cape Ann, near Gloucester, still remains a staunch friend with a fi 
“men that go down to the sea in ships.” It is less than an hour’s ride from Bostor 


one of many points of historic interest to Rotarians attending the convention in 
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Janned. Men and women guests may choose which 
ps they would prefer and in each car a local Rotar- 


I 


tri 
ian will explain the points of interest. Some of these 


tours will be to Plymouth Rock, the North Shore, 
Revolutionary battlefields, and to the Wayside Inn, 
made famous by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
now operated by Henry Ford as both 
an inn and a museum. 

For Thursday afternoon a motor 
trip has been scheduled for the ladies 
to the colleges and universities of 
Cambridge, thence through the beau- 
tiful Newtons to Wellesley College 
where they will be entertained at a 
tea. On one afternoon the ladies will 
be guests at garden parties on some 
of the large show-place estates near 
Boston, an unforgettable experience. 


QO: COURSE there will be all the 
regular features of any Rotary conven- 
tion with the proper balance between 
business, sight-seeing, fellowship, and 
good times. There will be other en- 
tertainments especially for the la- 
dies. They will include national 
dinners, district dinners,and minor 
gatherings without number. In 
‘act the entire program is packed 
with so many attractive features 
that from June 26 until the con- 
vention closes, the whole week 
will be red letter Rotarian days. 

The House of Friendship will 
be a striking feature in itself. The 
Mechanics Exhibition Hall will 
undergo changes which only the 
wand of a magician could pro- 
duce. Apple trees will dominate 
Apple Blossom Alley, fir and 
spruce will line the paths which 
surround the quadrangle in which 
will be a replica of the Massa- 
chusetts State House. A picket 
fence with box hedge will mark 
the borders of this quadrangle 
which, in effect, will be a quaint and lovely New 
England village green. 

On the Huntington Avenue side will be a spacious 
over-seas lounge, with a vista past the State House to 
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Here are two of the men who are help- 
ing to light the beacon—Henry P. Porter 
(above), president of the Boston Rotary 
Club, and Harold G. Mitchell, chairman 
of the Host Club Executive Committee. 
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the Friendship Booth at the far side of the hall. The 
vast hall will be an outdoor garden, with frequent 
comfortable seats for resting, meeting, and promot- 
ing friendship. At the far side will be a special post 
office, a railroad ticket office, quarters of the sports 
committee, and a general information bureau. 

For years Boston has been 
the heart of a favorite summer 
playground. One of the finest 
park systems in the world 
sends ribbons of green grass, 
shade trees, garden plots, and 
shrubbery hedges from the very 
center of the city radiating out 
through the suburbs where 
they join the natural scenic 
splendors of ancient forests, 
rocky headlands, and crystal 
sand beaches cooled by the At 


1 
| 


lantic waves. Modern dustless 
boulevards lure the motorist. 
Theaters and bizarre carnival 
centers with thrills and novel 
ties satisfy the fun-lover. 

Golf, tennis, two major 
league baseball clubs,and other 
sports may be witnessed or played. 
If you are an epicure you can 
feast on the choicest viands of 
celebrated chefs in the de luxe 
hotels and summer restaurants. 
Or you may sample a real New 
England shore dinner cooked 
by weather-wrinkled old ship’s 
cooks, who will serve you a fish, 
caught less than an hour before. 
If you want to combine business 
with pleasure you can study with 
profit the modern methods used 
to make many of Boston’s suc- 
cessful industries such as shoe, 
leather, wool, cotton, publishing, 
rubber, fishing, quality coffee, 
confectionery, clothing, machin- 
ery, soap, druggists’ preparations, 
and countless others. 


Boston has preserved her historical shrines so that 


they appear, among the modern towering buildings, 


exactly as they did at the moment when they first 
played so important a part [Continued on page 54| 
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This Month 
We Introduce. 


Boseru B. STRAUSS (left), member of the Chicag: 


Rotary Club, because, as president and chief engineer . 


ROY 








the Strauss Engineering Corporation, he has directed many 
of the recent major engineering developments; becaus 
when San Franciscans dreamed of a bridge over th 
Golden Gate he was called upon to make it a reality 

the longest single-span bridge (4,000 feet) ever under 
taken by man, now under construction with a cost at 
completion estimated to be approximately $30,000,00: 


E. R. COOK (middle left), affectionately k 
“Dad” by his fellow-members of the West Point ( ( 
Rotary Club in which he has served as director a 
man of committees, and in which he has ma 
perfect attendance since joining more than tw« 
ago at age 60; because, in 1931 he took the initiat 

resulted in the establishment of the Valley ( 

institution now supported by six Rotary clubs an 
during the first five months of operation has g 
treatment to more than 1,500 indigent patients. 


Cuarves S. ASHLEY ANDREW SIBBALD 


(lower left), honorary but low) of Banff, “gra ' 
very active member of the New man” of Western | 
Bedford (Massachusetts) Ro- pioneer teacher, builde: 

tary Club, because after twen- friend to the North A: 

ty-eight years of civic service Indian; because, as a g 

to his community as mayor, man, some seventy years 

his fellow-townsmen have Rotary was founded, he | 
again given him their vote of its principles-to-be a 
confidence by reélecting him them to practice wl ; 
for another term; because his “went west” and found 
administration of municipal built the first school 
affairs, especially during recent province of Alberta. T\ } 
years of economic stress, has faces life with a youthtul « 
provided example and inspira- look although on November 





tion for other city executives. next he will be 100 y: 
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@iGURD J. ARNESON (upper, 
son of a Norwegian sea cap- 
at seventeen an emigrant 
United States; because as 
and publisher of the Nordisk 
(Norwegian News), as 
of the Norwegian-Ameri- 
npic Committee, and in 


{) yim} 
ipacities, he has cemented 


Norwegian- American relations, a 
onized by King Haakon VII 
le him a knight of the Or- 
St. Olaf, first class; because 
service has brought him a 
on of major; because he is 

numerous community af- 
an active and honored mem- 
the Brooklyn Rotary Club. 





Cu \RLES GUERNIER (upper, 
ht) of the St. Malo (France) Ro- 

, v Club, because of a distinguished 
as professor of law at the 
[ rsity of Lille; minister of pub- 
vorks and merchant marine; min- 

of post, telegraph, and tele- 
phones; member of the chamber of 
deputies for more than a quarter 
tury; representative of the French 
covernment “n numerous interna- 
tional cou, .ences and as French 
h com’ .ssioner to Great Britain. 


Hi einricu F. ALBERT (lower, 
left), because he has served his na- 
tion in important capacities, as chief 
of the federal chancery (1919-21), 
as minister of the federal treasury 
(1922-23), and has played an impor- 
int role in German diplomatic af- 


fairs; in 1904, he represented his 
government at the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis, and from 1914-17 served 
on various economic missions in the 
United States; because he is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company; and because when the Ro- 
tary Club of Berlin was established, 
he was elected its first president. 


Dk. aRTHUR C. WHERRY 
(lower, right) past president of the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Rotary Club, 
lormer governor of the Fifth Dis- 
trict and member of an elections 
committee of Rotary International; 
because, following years of active 
service in organized activities of his profession, he 
was elected president of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, to take office at the Chicago convention this 
year; because, since 1928, he has served on the board 























of regents of the University of Utah; and because 
of his interest in the welfare of youth exemplified 
by activities in the Boy Scouts of America, De 
Molay, and the Child Welfare Association for Utah. 
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Hundreds of farm families, lured to Canadian cities by the mirage of high wages, are flock 


Renee : 








}. 


to the fertile prairies where their own efforts will win a comfortable and self-respectin 


Back to the Farm’! 


By Robert J. C. Stead 


i. a little more than two years, 76,000 Canadians 
have left the cities and towns and have gone back 
to the farm. The volume of the movement is im- 
pressive, but more significant still are its causes and 
its implications. 

Canada is preéminently an agricultural country. 
In a normal year, her field crops alone are worth 
more than a thousand million dollars. She exports 
more wheat than any other country. Her fertile 
land has been the magnet which has drawn millions 
of immigrants from the British Isles, the United 
States, and Europe. But note this: they were zmmzi- 
grants who were attracted to the land. As the country 
increased in wealth, as its industrial centers grew 
and prospered, Canadians themselves flocked to the 
teeming cities. Now they are flocking—but this time 
back to the farm. 

For many years Canada had sought settlers, mainly 
in the British Isles and the United States, with which 
to people her wide-open spaces. Elaborate machinery 
was set up for this purpose; ample finances were 
provided. Nation-building on a scale far beyond the 
needs of ten million people was undertaken. 

Then, in 1929, came the collapse, and, hard on its 


More than 76,000 Canadians have 
been helped to help themselves by 
making it easy for them to scttle 


down on unoccupied farmsteads. 


heels, unemployment. By the middle of 1930, the 
unemployed in Canada were estimated at 200,000. 
And just about that time a, new minister came into 
control of immigration matters in the Dominion: 
Honorable Wesley A. Gordon, a lawyer from a little 
town in Northern Ontario. 

Mr. Gordon quickly reached the conclusion that 
this was no time for the encouragement of immu 
gration. Activities along that line were discontinued; 
much of the machinery was scrapped. Instead of 
inviting immigrants, it was decided to launch an 
effort to encourage Canadians themselves to go back 
to the farm. 

The theory was something like this: In the period 
of rapid industrial expansion, particularly since the 
war, thousands of Canadian families had left the 
farm to invade the cities, attracted by the supposed 
advantages of high wages and urban environment. 
Now some of them were out of work, others found 
their jobs by no means secure, and the farm, once 
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slightly despised, began to loom through 


Visions of full root-cellars, full granaries, full 
i dored cows, unlimited food, abundant fuel, shelter 


witl question, are intriguing to the head of a 
family who is not quite sure about next month’s 
nay-check. Such a family is just about ripe to move 
back to the farm. This was the theory, and subse- 


quent events have proved that the theory was sound. 


There are in Canada three major pieces of Do- 
minion-wide colonization machinery—the depart- 
ment of immigration and colonization of the federal 
government, and the colonization departments of 


two principal Canadian railways, the Canadian 


the t 
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“Mrs. Brown, who ten 
years ago thought she had 
bid farewell to the farm 
forever, had no idea how 
good it would be to be 
milking her own cow 
again, making her own but- 

mothering her own 
ducks and geese, and listen- 
ing to her own hens as they 
ickle the announcement 
of their daily achievement.” 





“There is no longer the 
problem of idle children 
roving the streets; here is 
something for them to do, 
and it is amazing how their 
muscles harden and their 
health improves...” 


i... recollections in a much more attractive light. 


National and the Canadian Pacific. Under Mr. Gor 
don’s direction, and with the hearty codperation of 
the late Sir Henry Thornton and Mr. E. W. Beatty, 
presidents of the two railways, the activities of these 
three machines were coordinated under one volun- 
tary committee. The objective was to find the land 
minded family in the city, find the available farm 


in the country, and bring the two together. 


ja were published in daily 
papers throughout Canada offering the services of the 
three organizations without charge to city families 
who wished to go back to the farm and who had 
enough financial resources to enable them to do so. 
There was no offer of financial assistance and no sug 
gestion that under present conditions the farm affords 
any easy road to success. What was suggested was that 
families on the land would be reasonably sure 
of food and shelter, and, if made of the 
right stuff, could eventually dig them- 
selves into permanent settlement. 
While the advertisements 
were finding the fam- 
ilies, the organi- 
zations them- 
selves were busy 
finding the 
farms. The gov- 
ernment and the 
railway compa- 


nies were found 
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to have many pieces of land with habitable build- 
ings, not too far from cities—for transportation costs 
of the family and their effects had to be held to the 
minimum—which could be made available upon 
small down payments, or, in some cases, with no 
down payment at all. Other land-owners were found 
who were willing to assist the movement with sim- 
ilarly generous terms. 

The working-out of the plan in individual cases 
may be outlined by a typical example. John Brown 
walks into the land settlement office in—let us say— 
Winnipeg, and this conversation takes place: 

“I see you are advertising to find a farm for any- 


p te 
one who will live on it! Enc ey Oe ag 
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aries, which are paid by the government o; 
ways, and would be paid anyway. The: 
profits, no commissions, no rake-offs. Ii 


qualify we will try to find you a suitable farm 


we will also help you to locate suitable 
implements according to your means. We | 
country, we know land values, and we kno 
to pick up a cow or a couple of hogs or | 
piece of second-hand machinery for quite 
than they would cost a stranger. Our ser 
at your disposal without cost; for everyt! 
you pay as you go or as credit can be arrang 
have had farm experience, Mr. Brown?” 


“Yep. Farmed for ty 





“Well, not 


This isn’t a wide-open move- 


exactly that. 


ment; this is strictly selected 


settlement.” 


“Meaning just what?” 
“Meaning that any family 


settled under this plan must 





have had farm experience, 
must look like a good risk 
from the personal equation 
point of view, and must have 
enough cash to travel under 


its own steam.” 





“Then it’s no hand-out?” 
“Not a bit. You pay your 





own Way.” 

“And what do you get out 
of it?” questions Mr. Brown, 
who has probably had some 


experiences with plausible 





salesmen. 
“Not a thing but our sal- 






























vears before I came 


Big wages — they 





good, you know. Ai 





ning water, and all t 





of thing. And city 
for the kids. You kn 
it was.” 


“Yes, I think I k: 


it was,” says the syn 








| Continued on { 





“ |... the back-to-the-| 
service ... catches the 
family of the indepe: 
type — those rugged « 
with the good old farm 
perience who are still so 
in wind and principle 
fore they are broke 
These families are pior 
ing again, just as their p 
ents or grand parents dia 
or two generations 
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official. “But how is it : 
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May Days the 


ear "Round 
By Willis H. Carrier 


Chairman of the Board, Carrier Corporation 


Ase: ago our forefathers learned to heat the 
air and thus made it possible to inhabit, throughout 
cold seasons, sections of the earth which otherwise 
would have been forbidding. But temperature is 
only one phase in modern man’s new command of 
the conditions of the air which surrounds him. 

We have learned to clean the air, to free it from 
dust and objectionable foreign matter. We have 
learned to establish and control any desired condi- 
tion of humidity, which is just as important to 
comfort and health as the temperature of the air. 
In summer, by dehumidification we can relieve the 
muggy oppression of humid days; in winter, we 
can add moisture to the air, thus alleviating that 
parching, arid condition common to the artificially 
heated but unhumidified home or office. 

In short, thanks to scientific ingenuity, weather 
can be manufactured at will. 

It is possible now to simulate any climate and to 
maintain these conditions within an enclosure re- 
gardless of the season, the weather, or the geo- 
graphical location. Research men can observe within 
a laboratory cabinet the growth of plants and their 





Photo: Holland Institute of Air Conditioning 








Mark Twain observed,‘“‘Everybody 


talks of the weather, but nobody 
does anything about it.”” He would 


be wrong today. It’s made to order. 


parasites under the temperature, humidity, light, 
and air pressure conditions existing at the bottom 
of Death Valley or on top of Pike’s Peak. 


Such experimentation, for example, made it rel 


la- 
tively easy to improve working conditions in a South 
American mine, where, 7.000 feet below the surface, 
temperatures exceeded 120° F. and the air was al- 


most saturated with moisture. Pronerly devised air- 








Is this new building of the Philadelphia Savings Fund 

Society a prophetic symbol? It ts distinctively modern 

in architectural design and air conditioned throughout. 

conditioning equipment has brought humane comfort to 

the workers, and allowed the work to proceed efficiently 
to the profit of the owners. 

Manufactured weather found its inception in the 

demands of manufacturers that many weather-sensitive 
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products be made independent of weather. ,., 

sons, or geographical locations. The deve! tele 

of air-conditioning apparatus for office buildin, 

and homes, though comparatively recent, reg 

on a sound background of equipment and mer}, 

ods applied for the exacting needs of indus, 
For more than 25 years, air-conditioning 

been “an accepted thing” in numerous industrie; 

Whereas the textile mills were once situa: 

in regions having a naturally moist clima; 

plants now operate in the cotton field 

the source of supply. Air conditions bes: 

to each manufacturing process are mai 

by modern equipment within the mills. 


Andi 


and cigarettes are now produced by automat 
machines turning out inconceivable quantitie 
with a speed and uniformity of perfection never 
approached by old hand methods. The printer 
and the confectioner have turned to manufac. 
tured weather; the one to control the 
changes of weather-sensitive paper, inks, and 
glues; the other to make sure of the appetizing 
appearance and quality of his candies. 

To meet the requirements in these and som 
two hundred other industries producing artick 
used every day by all of us, air-conditioning 
equipment has been developed and has becom: 
the useful, and often the indispensable servan 
of the progressive manufacturer. He is freed 
from daily weather uncertainties which afiect 
the quality of his product, and the health, efi- 
ciency, and happiness of his workers. 

But does it pay? An answer to that question 
is provided by a study made by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company of an American Cigar Com- 
pany factory to determine the benefits of $34,000 
worth of refrigeration equipment added to the 
existing air-conditioning system, whereby hv- 
midity and temperature were controlled in sum- 
mer as well as in winter. Here is a statement o! 
gross savings for a single season in but one o 
several departments: 


Increase in production............... $16,392 
Reduction in rejected products........ 3,204 
Reduction in lost time........ prey 4,950 
Reduction in labor turn-over ......... 5,000 

WO bs Ecisieteys ARs <ao 29,540 


Total fixed charges and operating costs amounted 
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vo $6,174.50 for the year making the net annual 
4 g~2° 2 4 


saving 
pies a result may appear unusual, but frequently 
the intangible, indirect effects upon the welfare of 
employees through improved working conditions 
exceed the directly measurable return realized upon 
the product. This is a point no employer, desiring 
‘ eradicate uneconomic factors, should overlook. 
Now that it is possible to step from the blazing 
heat or oppressive humidity of the street into a 
building where the atmosphere has all of the cool 
invigorating qualities of an ideal spring day, it is 
likely that progressive people will long hesitate 
, call for this added contribution to health and 
comfort wherever they work and live. Already 
ofice-building owners and agents report that many 
prospective tenants insist upon having offices where 
their work may go on with equal efficiency every 
day in the year, no matter whether the weather 
outside is of the torrid or the arctic variety. 


The c Chicago Title and Trust Company has 
adapted a modern air-conditioning system to its 
existing building wherein 1,075 employees work a 

an average salary of two and one-half cents per 
minute. The operating costs during 110 days of 
record heat in the summer of 1930 amounted to 
five cents per day per employee. This cost was less 
than one-half of one per cent of the payroll. For 
the cost of two minutes’ salary, each employee was 





in this one department alone $23,371.50. 


Ww 
we 


made comfortable, efhciency was maintained, 
much time must have been saved which would 
otherwise have been spent at the drinking fountain, 
mopping brows, and talking about the weather. 
Theaters and auditoriums find in manufactured 
weather a new and irresistible bid to an increased 
id finer class of spectators. Restaurants and hotel 
dining rooms discover increasing patronage 
an added zest to appetites where they have intro 


duced the comfort of conditioned air. Hotels can 


not long neglect to extend [Continued on page 51 
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“The printer and the confec- 
tioner have turned to manu- 
factured weather; the one to 
control the fickle changes of 
weather-sensitive paper, ink 

ind glue - wre other to make 
sure of the appetizing appea 


ance and quality of candice 


A whole platoon of tireles 
slaves are hidden in this at 
conditioning equipment for 

home. It provides dustless ai 
at the proper humidity ana 
tem perature,in winter as well 
as summer. Very soon, con- 
tractors prophesy, no home 
without air-conditioning de- 
vices will be described as 
“modern.” And, they say, air 
conditioning 1s already help- 
ing business to revive. Per- 
haps it will be the Moses to 


lead the way prosperity. 
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Charles Lumbard, Sacramento, Cal. 


THE ROTARIAy 


Photo: University Studio, Austin, 7 


John W. Ezelle, Austin, Tex. 


Stalwart Cogs in the Rotary Wheel 


Brier glimpses into the private and official lives of some of the old-time Rotary club sec- 
retaries—members of a notable company of men whose influence has helped mould Rotary. 


cai LUMBARD occupies a prominent place 
in the list of “old time” Rotary secretaries. Presidents and 
directors may come and go, but the secretary goes on for- 
ever. He forms a connecting link between boards, year 
after year. Which is one reason why Rotary clubs are suc- 
cessful, going institutions. 

Charlie Lumbard was born in California. He has always 
lived there, likes it, and expects to stay! He was elected 
secretary September 15, 1913, the day the club was orga- 
nized. Accounting, though, was his real vocation; he kept 
on studying, and in 1920 became a certified public ac- 
countant. He is married, has one daughter and a son. 

For forty years—he has just passed fifty—Charlie has 
followed tennis. In 1904-05, he won the singles champion- 
ship of Central California. It was also in 1904, that Charlie 
and another student at the University of California be- 
came fast friends off the court, but fighting adversaries 
on! Annually thereafter—for 29 years—they have matched 
wits. The “other student” was Dewey Powell, now a 
prominent physician, a Stockton Rotarian, and a past 
district governor. The Powell-Lumbard “battles” have be- 
come a local tradition. As a matter of record Powell has 
won nineteen matches and Lumbard, ten. “But I get 
just as much fun whether I win or lose,” says Charlie. 
And that’s another reason why he’s a fine secretary. 


Bux in 1896, a sixteen-year-old boy talked for 
first time over a telephone. His conversation was with t! 
night operator of a local telephone company in Trenton, 
Tennessee. Thrilled with the experience he went to work 
in the local telephone office. That all happened thirty-six 
years ago. The other day he was given a testimonial din 
ner by officials of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com 
pany for long and faithful service. The man honored was 
John W. Ezelle, of Austin, Texas, prominent in civic ai 
fairs, past president of the Austin Chamber of Commerce, 
secretary for nineteen years of the Austin Rotary Club. 

John Ezelle has been one of the motivating forces in 
bringing his club to the point where it is recognized 
today as a leader in civic affairs. In 1916 the club per 
formed its first bit of community service, handling the 
Christmas relief work for the city, distributing $2,000 in 
fuel, food,and clothing. Since then it has built a pretentious 
home for orphaned children. 

He married a Texas girl in 1908 and they have one son. 
His hobby is hunting and fishing, with golf a close second. 

John Ezelle takes his Rotary job seriously. “The secre- 
tary of a Rotary club,” he says, “should be the happ:csi 
individual in the organization because he has more oppor 
tunities for building and enlarging friendships. Moreove: 
my Rotary affiliation has kept me young.” 
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j. YOU question the value of a 
smile, talk to any member 


tie $ uth Bend Rotary Club. He 


ll tell you that Ed T. Bonds’ smile 
i reatest asset. Ed’s smile is the 
it begins in a small way, but 
srows—and grows. 

7 South Bend Rotary was organized 


18 his fo 


kind th 


nineteen years ago. Ed Bonds, an- 


other telephone man, was elected 
eecretary. His service has been of the 
faithful and understanding sort. To 
his enthusiasm and hard work is 
ttributed a large share of the club’s 
success in community service. 

Ed Bonds says his hobby is Ro- 
tary. But his fellow-members know 


‘+ is a great deal more. Ed makes it 
a real business. And he hopes to con- 
nue to give service to his fellow- 


men for many years to come. 


Wer C. BEANE'’S parents were among those sturdy pic 
neers who, by ox-team and covered wagon, followed the trail of 
the Forty-niners. Sam, as a youth, worked in the gold mills; 
then he learned telegraphy; at twenty he entered the service ot He 
Southern Pacific. He kept moving up until he reached th« 
position of district freight and passenger agent. 
Since the organization of the Stockton Rotary Club in 1913, 


has served as secretary. He has a book record of every club 


a 
i 
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Ed T. Bonds, South Bend, Ind. Photo: Bagby, South I 


Biomass J. GOODLAKE (pictured bel 


elected secretary of the Victoria Rotary Chi 


Id I] He will round out twenty years of service n 
was born in England, studied at Os 
migrated to British Columbia in 1913. He 
and has two sons. Hobbies: A small garden, a 
of golf clubs—1897 vintage—now museum 


Tom has viewed the performance of tw 


nd director's meeting from the first day. Stockton Rotary—150 dents while he has known only one secretar 
bers—has a 98 per cent attendance record for five year least so far as any man can know himsel 
Sam has had no small share in making that record possible. Rotary secretary,” he say lust give uNnsw 
\ Rotary secretary,” he believes, “should look upon his job as port to his president and should keep in 
same importance as the secretarial duties of a corporation.’ friendship with those three old cronies: Tact, ¢ 


Sam Beane, his friends say, is that kind of a secretary. 


can Studios, Stockton, Cal. 





Sam C. Beane, Stockton, Cai. 


Sense, and Capacity for Detail.” 


Thomas ]. Goodlake, Vict B.¢ 
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Fditorial Comment 


Depression Tested 


BREOUENTLY the statement has been made in 
these columns that Rotary not only is weathering 
the storm but will emerge from it surer of its role 
in the affairs of men. Mere figures are not to be given 
unthinking worship, and yet here are some that pro- 
vide an index of the vitality of the Rotary movement 
in these stirring days. 

Since July 1, 1932, seventy-seven new clubs have 
been elected to membership, most of them outside 
of English-speaking North America. Twenty clubs 
meanwhile have surrendered their charters, leaving 
a net gain of fifty-seven clubs—a figure that may be 
compared with thirty -eight for 1931-2. 

Of the fifty-three dilations in the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda reporting for 
February, twenty-seven show a net increase in mem- 
bership, one has just held its own, and twenty-five 
have a net loss. But the total increase out-balances 
the loss by 155. It is too early to prophesy that mem- 
bership losses of the past two years will be recouped 
within the next few months, but enthusiastic letters 
and reports in the secretariat of Rotary International 
are certainly a portent of the attainment and sur- 
passing of that objective in due time. 


Nine Members, But — 


Bocxep away in the files of Rotary International 
is a letter that documents anew the motto, “Service 
Above Self.” It is from a student at the University 
of Alabama who had been helped by the Rotary Club 
at his home town, Tupper Lake, New York. At his 
boarding-house was a schoolmate who “hopped ta- 
bles” but was finding it impossible to make his sum- 
mer earnings tide over his tuition and other necessary 
expenses, although the university had extended pay- 
ment for his fees until March 1. 

“At that time,” the letter continues, “he had to 
have the money or leave school. After he had worked 


so hard to compleie three and one-half years of his 
college education, it seemed too bad to have to give 
up that fight with but ten semester hours necessary 
to graduate. Knowing the spirit of Rotary... | wrote 
to the Rotary club in Flora, Illinois, which is the 
young man’s home town. 

“IT received a detailed letter from President F. p, 
Given to the effect that the club had but nine mem- 
bers and had no funds for education. However . .. 
through their efforts and that of the president, the 
money was raised to pay the entire year’s fees for this 
young man, and he is assured of graduation. 

“It is,” the letter concludes, “just another cas 
where ‘Rotary served.’ ” 


A Moratorium on Ideals? 


Brom a recent letter a few words stick out like 
briar thorns. Commenting on a resolution to be acted 
upon at the Boston convention, the author urges “an 
adjustment to meet current conditions which maj 
mean the abandonment of some of the ideals of 
Rotary temporarily.” 

Ideal . .. The word is closely related to sdea, but 
even the prosaic dictionary perceives the all-impor- 
tant distinction of “answering to one’s highest con- 
ception,” whether of personal conduct or business 
ethics, of beauty or love, it makes no difference. 
Ideals are not cloaks to be put on or taken off al 
will; they are the stuff by which men live. Accept 
them today and abandon them tomorrow for sake 
of convenience, and that vital spark of sincerity 
which gives them power seeps away like water in 
desert sands. 

Today the world suffers—not because of an abun- 
dance of ideals, but because of a lack of ideals in 
those years when anything was all right that seemed 
to yield profit. Sow disregard for enlightenment 
today and tomorrow you reap darkness, that is the 
law and there is no appeal. We can do without 
brownstone mansions, expensive motor cars, and 








; 





, bank accounts. These are not essential ingre- 
ts to happiness. But one thing we must not lose: 
; vision. And one thing we must not do: permit 
ratorium on that ideal of serving others from 
is to be derived that priceless element of self-re- 
spect without which true happiness is a futile wish. 


Chins Up 


F. ERY Roiary club is a community opinion- 
maker. Loox at it how you will, that fact becomes 
the more evident. The very set-up of a Rotary club 
| that representative men from the community's 
sions and businesses are on its roster. What they 
‘hin k, ce they act, will to an appreciable extent in- 
fluence the attitude of those around them. Pessimism 
in their ranks will spread up and down Main Street 
—but so also will an optimism based on industry 


Iss 


ind faith. 

Thoughts such as these were in the mind of Gov- 
ernor Carl Bimel, of the Twentieth District, when 
recently he sent a special message to each of his clubs. 

“There are,” he wrote, “2, so-called Rotarians 
in Indiana—2,906 agencies for the diffusion of good, 
safe-and-sane, non-rocking-the-boat doctrine. Or there 
are 2,906 of our very best business and professional 
men usually looked up to as knowing their way 
around who may be unconsciously agitating this de- 
featist mood . . . I’m not a Pollyanna—I hate the 
breed—but there are some fellows doing a lot of 
damage by unthinking talk. 

“Of the banks left, certainly 95 per cent are per- 
fectly sound. If they aren’t safe under the present 
expert nursing, then the U. S. government is not 
safe and we might as well give the country back to 
the Indians. We can be better Americans and Rota- 
rians today if we help steady the boat by being 
constructive, by setting a good example, and by using 
our influence to quiet panicky fears. 

“Chins Up! We'll never get out of it unless we 
fight our way out. And you can’t fight by constantly 
retreating.” 


Roosevelt on Rotary 


Ma any have tried to define Rotary, but perhaps 
no better expression of the intangibles of the move- 
ment ever has been given than was voiced last year 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Albany, New York. Welcoming 
delegates to the conference of District Twenty-nine 
at Schenectady, and speaking as governor of the 
state, he said: 

“Thinking of Rotary, I visualize a series of con- 


37 
centric circles which, starting with the smallest and 
going to the largest, I denominate as the community, 
national, and international influence. In the center [ 
see Rotary International as a 


calculable value in cre: ting CIVIC 


generating force of in- 
and international 
consciousness. 

“The healing spirit and uplifting influence of Ro- 
tary are sorely said 3 in the world today. Standing 
as it does for inherent honesty, fair de: iling, coins 
justice, and the rights and worth of the individual 
and the definite obligations of the individual to so- 
ciety, and of society to the individual, I see Rotary in 
this ever-shrinking world 
factor designed to secure common understanding and 


as a powerful stabilizing 


peaceful relations among men and among nations. I 
bespeak for Rotary International a continuously 
increasing effectiveness and power.” | 

It would be a shallow pride, indeed, which fattens 
on the mere fact that President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is a Rotarian. It is, however, an altogether different 
sentiment that takes a meed of satisfaction in the fact 
that the chief executive of a great republic has an 
intelligent understanding of the ideal behind the 
cog wi emblem and nourishes a keen desire to see it 


ss 
realized in the world of affairs. 


The Challenge 


As 
WwW. WOULD like to have you join our Rotary 


an energetic attorney in a small mid-western 
“You know, belonging 


club,” 
city was told by a committee. 
to Rotary will—” 

“Wait just one minute,” 
am not interested in what belonging will mean to 
me. I belong to plenty of organizations now. But if 
your Rotary club means Siataidiate, if you intend to 
become a vital force in this community, I'll be glad 
to join. Tell me, do you do things?” 


Spare Not the Rod 


the man interrupted. — 


Re PACKING your luggage for the Boston con- 
vention, June 26- -30, don’t forget to include your fish- 
ing tackle—that is, if _ lay any claims to disciple- 
ship of Izaak Walton. A press report from Wash- 
ington notes that Henry O'Malley, chief of the 
United States bureau of fisheries, says that this year 
fishermen will reap the full benefit of years of * ‘pl: ant- 
ing” fingerlings in fresh water streams. 

“Salt water fishing,” he adds, “should also be bet- 
ter than ever. There have been three unusually good 
spawning years, and agents say that fish of most 
varieties are running.” 

And now turn to page 13 . 
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THE ROTA 


Numerous problems of Rotary in Europe—ranging from “commercializing” Rotary to summ 
were considered by the European Advisory Committee at Praha (Prague), Czechoslovakia, M 


The Rotary 


Birrupay. On A e year 1868 
he cit f Rac int St Wisconsin, 
born Paul Per H f der of Rotary. 
it 1 the 1933 


Will. P ia thos 
aps who ! Ist dl u ( grins tor news- 
er read someu crat their head 
etty hard fe isl stufl in point being 
Will R Not W wise-cracked to 
the effect that six civic « nd one chamber 
comm e at Orlande Fla., had suspended 
ixt da ( \ 1 observed that 
country had just about civic luncheoned itself 
to depressi Che real chuckle in the squib is 
it there is nothing to it e clubs have not 
ispended—but, because of a local situation, are 

ain } t « ings I iu 

* > 

G. B. S. And then there is George Bernard 
Shaw, entrepreneur extraordi in dramas and 


insults. Invited recently to attend a Rotary lunch- 


on at Shanghai, he gaily declined, comment- 

that “Rotary is a gang organized by ignorant 
nd unscrupulous merchants who use the club 

1 means to promote thei sitions.”” Where- 
upon, if di ‘ ire to | lied upon, the 
ituation was nicely relieved the club presi- 
dent. “Shaw,” he remarked, “says Rotarians are 
over-stuffed monkeys gathered around luncheon 
tables. I can only say there is always room for 


f he was invited.” 


ne more—and that is why 


> > > 


Bowl? If your Rotary club would like to 
enter a five-man team in the nineteenth annual 
International Telegraphic Bowling Tournament 
of Rotary clubs on Friday night, April 28, get 
in touch with Paul Bradford, 2020 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Each club participat- 
ing is to pay a $2.50 entry fee. For three years 
past the maple-splitting aggregation from Oak- 
and, Calif., has taken the honors, stacking up 


a 3,081 total in 1932. 


Hourglass 


A miscellany of items of general Rotary interest selected 
and other current material coming to the attention of 


First Ten. Of the Rotary clubs in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda, 


per cent or better for February. Only 93 were 


34 reported an attendance record of seventy 


less; only 23 had not filed complete returns. 
Here are statistics on the first ten (small num- 
erals preceding district numbers indicating times 


the districts have been in the “High Ten’’): 


AVERAGE 
P ‘ 
araten ERCENTA GOVERNOR AND District 
Tuts YEAR DESCRIPTION 
MonTH AGo 
2 94.29 f 95.28 Lester A. Wiedman 
Western Okla. 
| 
“43 93.26 } 92.93 Harold Aldrich 
| | Ariz., Calif. 
, oo 
2 9 94.49 | ¢ harles D. Heywood 
Calif., Hawaii, Nev. 
48 2 £6.48 |Charles F. Ashcroft 
| Northeastern Tex. 
~ } | 
64) 7 88.65 1H. C. Anderson 
| Northwestern Tex. 
$7 6 |Ira Richardson 
|‘ ol., Neb., N. M., Wyo. 
) 81 | Tames Donn 
| Fla. 
| 
° ‘ z | : 
Tg 4 89.73 Fred Coulson 
Kans. 
| 
65 93.02 Robert L. Peck, Sr. 
Tenn., Va. 
“36 89.45 90.30 Harry L. Everett 
N. Jj. 
* * * 


Rotary Legislation. At least forty resolutions 
or enactments are to be considered at the Boston 
convention. They have been compiled and anno- 
tated and will be printed in three languages, 
German, Spanish, and English. 

* * * 

Balance Budget. The Finance Committee of 
Rotary International gathered in Chicago March 
23 for three days’ strenuous activity, reviewing 
the manifold problems in Rotary’s finances 
created by depressed economic conditions. Those 
present: Chairman “Tom” Sutton, Tampico, 
Mexico; Almon E. Roth, Palo Alto, Calif.; John 
A. Crabtree, Walsall, England; Dr. Edouard 


Willems, Brussels, Belgium; Wi 
field, Ill.; also Third Vice-P: 
Bagg, Pittsfield, Mass. 

» * * 

Permanent Craft Groups. 
results of Rotarians of a given 
“craft assemblies” at internati 
has led the Board of Directors t 
ganization of permanent grou 
“to provide an opportunity 
for the exchange of opinions, 
standards in the vocation.” Gr 
ganized in response to a requ 
of Directors signed by not less t 
Rotarians of a classification or 
tions. Rules provide for a chai 
man, and a secretary so that 
may carry over from year to 

+ . a 

At Boston. Already plans are 
craft assemblies at the Boston c 
26-30) for: 

Manufacturing, Distributing, R 
cation, Law, Transportation, N 
lishing, Medicine, Finance, Utili 
Services. 

Suggestions for chairmen and 
are now in order—and should | 
the secretariat (211 West Wack 
cago), whence they will be for 
chairman of the Convention Con 

* * * 

Rail Men Ready. The railr 
met at Seattle chose a committ 
supervise their assembly at the fort 
ton convention. They are: 

For three years — Chairman B. 
Sudbury, Ont., Canada; Vice-c! 
Johnson, Rapid City, S. D.; W. Mca 
London, England. 

For two years—H. W. Beyers, ‘ 
Bergman, Los Angeles; Gottfri 
Angerer, Vienna, Austria. 

For one year—J. Walker Davids 
Australia; H. H. Sterling, Well 
Zealand; Rafacl M. Mondragon, Mex 


—TuHeE MAN WITH THE S 
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“Sweel {deline” 


3 
i 

TI effusion of that outstanding 

ommentator, J. Paul Gleason, ot 

uniqu C ; 
cad, yma, appearing in the March 
mic, . 
» occasioned so many chuckles, in 
Rota 

aries smments pro and con, that a word 
quiri¢ , 

1y possibly be opportune from one 
in pas : 

ho | t least some slight experience both 
Ww é é 
with nd songsters. 


la a bit surprised that there still should 
nlightened day and age a mentality 


ex . . . 
of suc ing infinitesimal single-trackedness 
a d by the perpetrator of a scurrilous 





ARMSTRONG -“* CLARK 


ds) Si, 





Harry Armstrong (30 years ago) when 
“Sweet Adeline” was first written. 


n a song that will still live and be 
leep in the love of American hearts 
its composer and his sorry insultor 
passed, and forgotten. 

“Enidian Sage” has pointed out— 

a fine rule about not permitting 
ries.” Let me remind the distinguished 
itic that Rotary also deplores calumny, 


a the slinging of mud, and definitely op- 


expressing of opinions and sentiments 

ne knows little if anything. 
Saint Paul of Enid” not have us 
> same song that “imbibers sing”... 
token, I wonder would he forbear 


would 


his trousers for the specific reason that base and 
lustful “imbibers” are frequently so attired. Or is 
Ht just within the bounds of bare possibility that 


loesn’t wear them anyway. It’s none 


ness, of course, but some of the boys 
u just a little curious to know. 

itable intoxication of this song, Brother 
P lescended upon millions of men, it has 


been the sure-fire piéce de résistance for any and 


ing session, its simple melody and its 
harmony have persuaded many an in- 

| that its owner was, after all, a rein- 
Caruso, a Tamagno, or a Plancon, the 

f a truly great voice. It has turned 
conceivable gathering of American men, 
from a Rotary luncheon to an actual 

ion ot Congress, into a self-hypnotized chorus 
» Nelodic interpreters, and even a national com- 


Letters are int 





Our Readers’ Open Forum 


ym readers offering comments upon 














é g 
new viet po nt Rotary proble ms. T he) SAOuUIG O a ec} le 
mittee of noted musica med to select d 
the fifteen best song \ in communit a 
singing, put the s¢ y vhich you tra R c \ 
duce, right up near th t f the list. rel 
Let me suggest to tl rom Oklahoma might b N ’ 
that Rotarian Wit i yer of mine teat wea 
in the New York Rot ( the conduct 
of a music publishing here around ma “A ‘ 
town where the his wrath has - ey 
been harbored for so1 . Isadore Wit wes e 
son H > 
mark, myself, and a « ion other lad * es 
have somehow or other for ute sone tin ae , 
imagined that it wasn’t a yng at all. How ‘ 
ever, maybe we were mistak , 
q son i H W 
Now—I believe that you t be able to get hone t 
a copy of the song, complete with t entire gradua = 
words and music, for nominal sum ; , 
through Isadore, ar furt re imagine that d 
a closer scrutiny ac ’ with the \ 
lyrical purity of th 1 deride might | S I ( 
extremely helpful to you in your future ran P ill, N. ¥ 
blings into unknown bywa : 
EN ee one 1 Enidaful. L@gland and Englishman 
some measure of Honi i mal y pe lo the Editors: 
and you, Mr. Editor, my si thanks fo u A lo country 1 
American toleration, an. 7] at 
I have the honor to be, Rotarily yours, strength of a t We in I 
Cay ere nae often grousing, na\ ada i 
country than most, and \ 
“The 1 . > t Adeline oursely This w d i 
1560, Broadwa New Y k, N. ¥ the ver heart of ir mat il I 
heavy industries of England a 
“No Bar Room Classic” eae “99 1 ee a 
grumb ing tl I "\ } 
To the Editors: whatever particular party 1s 1 
In your March issue, J. Paul Gleason says some tude. We bla \ I 
pretty harsh things about “Sweet Adeline” and _ selves, yet when the Chan | 
ca to 
the Inc x i 
ey 
with 5 ¢ i Ww 
th i 
try int 
That it 
de nacne i 
one’s country, 
bone of the 1 l 
sessment t 
strengt 1 rap 
Seven ir t 
struggle again 
cumstanc 
country - not l 
stronger than er 
million of i 
met. We li withi 
come. From tl t 
the most lowl i 
. . . ing tn a t unbDearaD 
Harry Armstrong (as he is today) signing renewal itis iaelies'o al 
contract for publication rights of “Sweet Adeline.” dui ansmaind & 
Seated, left to right: Notary public, Rotarian incs teinichiaiallih iit aan aii 
Armstrong, Rotarian Isador Witmark; standing: pre-war —i mae 
Jay Witmark, Dick Gerard (who wrote the words). unery anil at 
—often th roduc 
ends up with the recommendation that the sing- _— dustrial areas are practically unknown. Though 
ing of it be banned at all civic club meetings. the unemployment fund is depleted 
In our club, we do not look upon “Sweet funds are immediately placed at its disposal 
Adeline” as a bar-room classic; nay, we do not — by am already over-taxed rate-payer. It true 
look upon it as a classic at all. We consider it that our unemployed are not given enough to 
enjoy the luxuries of life, but all are afforded 


as one of the finest things ever to get up steam, 
one of the noblest of mankind's inventions to 


the necessities of holding body and soul together. 








A 
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With a calm indifference we tolerate the tub- 
thumper, with his trumpetings of anarchistical 
vapourings. We even attend his meetings and 
cheer to the echo his denunciation of the govern- 
ment and any others who have more authority 
than ourselves. But, with a childlike trust and 
unconscious of defeat, we return to the fold 
of our Constitution, more firmly convinced than 


' ; 
ever that the evils we know are better to be 


borne, than those which would surely follow the 
tion of the meretricious substitute held out 
to u 

We are proud. We are egotisti il. We are 
We ar nderou W : independent. 

UL we Bi h 

Hucu I GSTON 

M int Tailor 


“Never 


To the Editor 


. Another Like Him.” 


After fourteen year f al t uninterrupted 
service as a lecturer under the auspx of Rotary 
clubs, and sponsored by Rotary International, | 
have felt it wise to accept an offer which will, 


after June 1st, take me into another sphere 





Vhese years of activity in Rotary harness, have 

n, in many ft ects, the ha iest of my life, 

1 I find it utterly impossible to adequately 
express my de appreciation to Rotary Interna- 
t l—its presidents, boards of directors, Chi- 
‘ creta which ha efhciently 

cordia tood bel ind backed up my 

\ I Fu I am under an everlasting 
debt { grati to the 1 Rot clubs, lo- 

ed in every state of the Union and Province 
of Canada, that have made it p le for me to 
1 } ! int ir « I 

The many choice friends I made from 
( t to coast, is a price] f these yea 
As my memory calls these u heart is too 
full tor speech,—there 1s a | 1 my throat, 
and all I can say 1 God | Rotary!” 


"T the Editors: 

Dr. Charles Barker will be missed by a host of 
friends. There never was another like him. His 
influence upon young people was amazing. I 
once sat on the platform with him while he 
delivered a series of addresses in Chi ago Heights, 


Illinois. In the forenoon he spoke to the entire 


student body of the high school; in the early 
afternoon he talked to the girls and their moth- 
ers. This address was followed by another deliv- 
ered to the boys and their fathers; and the final 


address of the day was delivered to the boys and 


girls gathered together again. 


The addresses were on the vital problems of 


the adolescent period. Manifestly, his audiences 


had never listened 


to such words before. When 
the last sentence had been uttered, he was greeted 
with a salvo of applause which seemed inter- 
minable. It strengthened one’s faith in the young 
peo} le of the present generation. Chicago Heights 
had been blessed that day beyond measure. Yea, 
verily, Charlie will be missed. 
Paut P. Harris 
President Emeritus, Rotary International 


Chicago, III. 


[The following statement was sent to Dr. 
Chas. E. Barker, by Secretary Perry in behalf of 
the Board of Directors; a copy also being sent to 
Tue Rorarian dy the Secretary.] 


To Dr. CHarces E, BARKER: 


The board of directors of Rotary International 
at its recent meeting recognized the great value 
of the services which you have rendered during 
the past thirteen years and instructed me to con- 
vey to you the board’s best wishes for your hap- 
piness and success in your new work. One thing 
you can never lose, and that is the recolleciton 


of so many years of splendid service to the young 


people of the United States and Canada and their 
parents and teachers, together with happy asso- 


ciations with many hundreds of Rotary clubs and 











Dr. Charles E. Barker —“his real 
work will be shown .. . ten, 
live nty, thi ty years from now.” 


many thousands of Rotarians i 


1 all parts of 
North America. No one can measure the good 
that you have done. It may be reasonably as- 
sumed that the real effects of your good work 
will be shown in the life of both nations, ten, or 
twenty, or thirty years from now. 


Cuestey R. PERRY 


Secretary, Rotary International. 


Note —In the past thirteen years that Dr. 
Barker has been in the service of Rotary Interna- 
tional, he has given 6,133 lectures, speaking to 
approximately 2,200,000 high-school and college 
students; and to 1,140,000 fathers and 1,370,000 
mothers. It is estimated that from six to eight 
million parents have read the two booklets writ- 
tex by Dr. Barker and published by Rotary Inter- 
national—"A Mother's Relation to Her Daugh- 
ter,” and “A Father's Responsibility to His Son.” 
—The Epirors. 


“Priming the Pump” 
To the Editors: 

To bring back prosperity we must create a 
demand for goods. 

To create general public buying two things 
must be done: first, put people to work; second, 
give debtors a breathing spell after they have 
gotten a job. 

In the absence of any other agency, the govern- 
ment can create buying power through a com- 
prehensive program of putting people to work. 
I believe the President of the United States, in 
the exercise of his office as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, should recruit the Army Engineers 








THE RO 


Corps to war strength and 
work developing a comprehe 
public improvements which 
both an economic and a sery 
example, the elimination of 
important trunk line railroads. 

This public work program s} 
to work outside of inc rporat 
and the labor rates paid for thi 
rates substantially lower tha 
wage. I would suggest an 
to exceed fifty cents per u 
labor, whether mental or mus: 
of materials, tools, and equy 
jects would be in the open n 

These three provisions w 
unemployed away from. thx 
(b) make it uneconomic 
tinue on a government enter 
better wage scale was availa 
(c) create work in private in 
factory wage scale. 

It is obvious that this progra 


t 
Tt ¢ 


the use of large amounts 


require a large government b 


generations, however, benefiting 
these improvements, should hel 
especially as under this plan tl 
would be made at very low 

We must meet the demand 
the unemployed. The above ; 
a demand for goods that would « 
work is the answer to une! 
Let’s prime the pump. 

Morse | 

Vice-Pres., Northern Indiana I 
Hammond, Ind. 


One for Every Four 
To the I ditors: 

The Tienstin, China, Rotai 
two members among which 


following thirteen countrics: 


Austria Greece 
Belgium Japan 
China Italy 
Denmark Sweden 
France Switzer] 


Germany United St 
Great Britain of An 

We do not include political d 
Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, S 
would increase our total. 

Since we have one nation 
every four members of our ¢ 
exceedingly cosmopolitan group. 

Can any other club show s 
members to nationalities represe! 

We have made a point of our 
but have also carefully observe: 
ticn rules. 

oN 
Deputy Engineer, British M: 
Tientsin, China 


“Interested” 


To the Editors: 

I am going on my third year as 
the Rotary club and realize how n 
the first few months by not read 


Cnarves L 


Classification: Ed: 
Fullerton, Calif. 


k 


TARIAN. I feel that most beginning R 
to realize the importance of the of 
our organization. I am certain | 
grow older in Rotary, I am sur 
more interested. 
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Putting Rotary’s Sixth Object to Work 


“ } } y 
The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and international peace 
business and professional men united in the ideal of service.” 


ERNEST DIMNET’S  clear-spoken 


Ape: 
6) focuses attention on Rotary’s 
It invites the question: Are Rotary 

advancing understanding, good- 
ternational peace? 

is that they are ¢rying to do so— 
ny the lines suggested by the Abbé. 
says, comes first. Here Rotary, es- 
Europe, is taking an active role. 
arties of Rotarians and their wives 
trips high- 
And often when 


untries, their being 
Rotary hospitality. 
Rot called to another land by business 
the secretary of his club’ quietly 
vance for friendly attentions. 
Rotarians lead, too, in what is now 
“Youth Ex- 


live 


Rotary terminology as 
of Rotarians 
lies in other lands, learning of 


Visit or with 
and points of view under ideal 
Hamburg Rotarians, for example, 
to a group of English boys; and 
wing, sons of the Hamburg Ro- 

eturn the visit. 

hase of the Youth Exchange is in- 

ummer camps, and in this Europe 

A particularly successful one was 

t summer by 3oys Work 

inder the direction of Gabriel Rauch, 

( It had boys from The Netherlands, 

Portugal, Spain, Austria, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Denmark, Hun- 
French and German sections of Switz- 

Rotarians at Vienna, Austria, and De- 

Hungary also conduct similar activities. 


the Swiss 


conference for sons and friends of 


tarians has been announced for July 


Zz 


1 University. Details are available 


J]. W. Harker, Barclays Chambers, Dur- 
st project of this kind is that spon- 
thirty-three clubs of District Thirty- 

hich will include entertainments in 


home for sons of Rotarians from other 
ttending the Boston convention, Arthur 

\. Heald, Waterville, Me., is in charge. Perhaps, 
it, it has grown out of the plan developed 


at Waupun, Wis., for entertaining 
students at the state university in 
Rotarians in nearby towns and cities. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rotarians 
rk and in addition finance a full time 


carry on a 


it the University of Minnesota whose 
to look after non-United States students. 
Recognizing the fact that relatively few men 


t-hand of conditions in other lands, 


clubs have hit upon the idea of do- 
t best thing—cultivating acquaintance 
of other countries in their midst. 
Regina, Canada, for example, the Rotary 
Ukrainian folk to a 
ting. The program included speeches 


tory and customs of Ukraine, high- 
songs and dances in costume. Ro- 


local ladies’ 


Rotarians at Riverside, Calif., did 
their bit toward promoting interna- 
tional friendship among children by 
jurnishing transportation for 250 
Mexican and Negro school children 
‘0 attend the annual Doll Festival. 
Especially popular with the children 
were the Japanese Friendship Dolls. 





tarians at Beaumont, Calif., sponsor an annual 


Japanese cherry blossom festival 
Other Calfornia clubs hold fre 


Mexican 


quent meetings 


with and 


Japanese residents. In some 
instances these have helped to work out adjust- 
ments for Mexican children attending schools; in 
others they have fostered friendliness between 


colonies of other nationals. Activities of this kind 


at Racine, Wis., fostered 
resulted in 





by the Rotary club have 


an International Council, comprising 


representatives of twenty-one national societies, 


as well as other organizauo! 
The 


tary 


time-tried principle of adapting the Ro- 


found success- 


idea to local ¢ 


1unities. Wash- 


ful application in nun 
silver 
New- 


ternational, de- 


ington, D. C., for instance, ¢ rated the 





jubilee anniversary of Rot vith Gene 


som, then president of Rotary I: 





livering the address on “International Service,” 
and forty-seven diplomats as special guests. A 
regular meeting of the Bello Horizonte, Brazil, 
Rotary Club was christened “Dutch Day,” and 
devoted to a study of Holland. The local Dutch 


consul and Dutch residents were guests. At 
Kelowna, B.C., Canada, 


nations were vue 


sentatives oft a 


score of sts of Rotary at Junch- 


eon, each giving his impressions of Canada, re- 
And so on. 


clanda, 


lating it to his hon 
Sprrcat occasions of national intere 


China, 





quently inspire observances. Shanghai, 
Rotarians enjoyed a program of French musk 
and speakers on last July 14, Bastille Day, with 


distinguished members of the French 


Argentina, the Ro- 


twenty 
colony present. At Rosario, 


tary club held commemorative observances for 


Aristide Briand, late French premier, and Goethe, 


Tia Juana, Mexico, 
Dwight 


Germany's vreatcst dramatist. 
Rotarians likewis¢ 
W. Morrow, late United ambassador to 
And very recently the Winston-Salem, 
Rotary Club staged a successful Pan- 


1used to eulogize 
States 
Mexico. 
. €.: 


American Day program, with a pageant. 


Sponsoring essay contests on international 


The Sixth ( bye 


friendshiy 
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Since 
Atrica, 
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girls « 
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Boys 
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nave 
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Rotary’s Aims and 
Ob jects at work as 
reflected from the 
hundreds of letters 
and club bulletins 


received monthly. 






otary 


FOU 
the 
World 


Hungary 
1lso for Boy y 





DEBRECEN—A summer ca is of Ro- 
tarians, between the ages of 17 und 2, 1S being 
organized by the Rotary Club of Debrecen. The 
boys will be at the camp from July 28 to August 
19, and will have ample opportunity to enlarge 

ir knowledge of Hungarian geography, his- 
tory, literature, and art. At the end of the camp- 
ing period, it is planned that the boys shall 


visit Goddll6, near Budapest, where thousands 


Boy Scouts will be gathered from all over 
the world for their International Jamboree. 
Austria 
Isolation 

Graz—Food and clothing, books and maga- 
zines, were provided to the inhabitants of the 


isolated community of Soboth in the southwest 


corner of Styria during the past winter, by the 


Rotary 


little town, and many 


! 


Club of Graz. No railroads lead to the 


of the citizens were found 


early in the winter to be without warm clothing 


and sufhicient food 


The Netherlands 


Netherlands recently cele- 


Rotarians in the 
» establishment 


brated the tenth anniversary of the 

of Rotary in that country. A special edition of 
Rotary Holland, official Rota publication in 
that country, commemorated the occasion. 


Peru 


Encourage Scholarship 

MoLLENDOo—Two silver loving cups have been 
offered by Mollendo Rotarians as prizes for the 
the local school of arts 


outstanding work in 


and sciences. 


Vigilance 

Truyitto—tThe Rotary Club of Trujillo has 
appointed a committee composed of engineers in 
the club’s membership to investigate and watch 
the condition of roads in the immediate territory. 





About six miles from Salt Lake City lies Rotary Park, a monu 








inspiration and zeal of Salt Lake City (Utah) Rotarians — 7 


picturesque and rugged canyon — a mountain park for the usc 


of all creeds or color. Since its founding in 1921, a total of about $ 
has been expended, and today the park stands as one of the 

outdoor playgrounds in this section of the country —a rendezt 
conventions, church picnics, employees’ outings, and family gatherings. 0) 


of the most popular spots in evenings ts the fireplace and dance 


Finland 
Aid Aged 


Turku-Aso — Aged of Turku-Abo 
who were formeriy office workers and who are 


persons 


now without resources are being aided by the 


local Rotary club. 


Newfoundland 
Host to Consuls 


St. Joun’s— Consular representatives from 
twenty-four countries in which Rotary is found 
were the guests of the St. John’s Rotary Club on 


22 


the anniversary of Rotary, February 23. 


Philippine Islands 
Cheer 


Manita—Through the generosity of Manila 
Rotarians, many children in the leprosoriums at 
Cebu, Iloilo, and Culion were made happy at 
Christmas time, This is but one of several char- 
ities to which Christmas donations were made 


by this club. 


Federated Malay States 


Absent Guests Dinner 


Kuata Lumpur—An “Absent ( 
was held by the Rotary Club of K 
at one of its recent meetings. 1 
sisted of pea soup, bread, chees 
Each Rotarian paid the regular 
and all proceeds were devoted to t 
the 


of the Leper Home and to 1 
Asiatic Unemployment Associati 


France 
Aid for Young 


Lyon—Rotarians of Lyon hay 
various institutions for the care an: 
people; one is an employment age! 
work for newly released orphans. 


Brazil 
Save Teeth 


Juiz pe Fora—A dental clinic f 
dren of Juiz de Fora has been est 
local Rotarians. 
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the Boston Convention but two 
ths away, memories of fellow- 
of past conventions are revived. 
them is “Table #43 Car- 

hia Club”—five Rotarians who 

ten route to Ostend in 1927, and 
whose friendship has been kept alive. 
Left to right: Vice-President Rid- 
vely from Maryland; President Max 
trom Switzerland; Secretary Allen 
from Connecticut; Treasurer New- 
ton (but there are no dues!) from 
Maryland, and Chaplain Thorning 
from New York State. 


nO 
) 


mont 
on 
J $ 


Hawall 
On Basic English 
Hrme (he International Service Committee 
Rotary Club of Hilo recently presented a 
on the subject of Basic English as an 
inguage. A memorandum with sev- 
references on synthetic languages 


} out to all members in advance. 


El Salvador 


Suits for Boys 
Sons r—E—During a boys week held recently 
Rotarians of Sonsonate, 400 suits were given 
s of the locality. This celebration has 
n observed by the club for the last three years 


The Saar Basin 


liG 
S KEN—A recent benefit dinner given 
Rotary Club of Saarbriicken netted 1 
rk which was contributed to the Red 
( 180 families also received direct aid from 


Egypt 
King Speaks of Rotary 


His Majesty, King Victor Emanuel III 
a recent visit to Egypt, received a 

















delegation of Rotarians 
Cairo and Alexandria Re 
cussion he spoke of the |} 
expressed his he that R 


world would b« 


honorat 


of Rotary Inte 


England 


Service 


Grays THUR! K—W ithin 


of the Rotary ¢ 


lilbury Landing Sta 


SCTVICC work, arran 
someone to meet and 


tarlans arriving at Tilbur 








Mexico 
Rotar Inj luence 


Yugoslavia 

Send Student to Hagu 
BELGRADI f 

clubs in Yug for send 

Hague to st internati 

Club of I 


The Rotary Club of Trail, B. C 
Canada( population 7,000, and hor 
of Consolidated Mining and § 


ing Company),has an annual bud 
of about o 1,000 lov c/ ipple at ; 
pia) s Ound > Cc |; ii CQ?) 
simula activities. But fo LCT 
fun-making, it has staged a k 


eh 


tce carnival annually for the | 
years. This year’s was a virtua 
land. Oueen of the fairies was M 
Olga Johnston (center). With 
are (standing, left to right): Jane 
McLennan, Barbara Diamond, K 
leen Willis, Dorothy Crowe. 

in front of the Rotary wheel: Joar 
Guillaume, Katherine McLennan. 




















Canada 

$20,000 for Sunshine 
CaLGarRy, ALTA A sum of 91,95 raised at 

lt nt Rotary club Apple D in Calgar has 
d the club's contribution to Sunshine through 
\ Da l 1 irs 


SACKVILLE, N. | Rotarians of Sackville 
sented a bx hit instrel it trom 
hich fund used for ¢ ) g work on 
" " und. The cost to date | been 
$1,8 t wi I ibout $ to c iplete 
the project. 


Books for Ruralists 


SaRNIA, Ont.—The Sarnia Rotary Club has 
assisted in tl organization « Lambton 
County Library Association, a gt of ten small 

al libra hich have ent 1 into an agree- 


yperative buying and circulation 


Thi the fir nt libr i 
is 1 he first count brary associa- 


tion formed in Ontario. The books purchased 
are distributed amongst the libraries and ex- 


eee 


ROTARY CLUB 


Congratulations, Tsinan, Chinal The twenty-four charter members of the Tsinan Rotary Club invite 
tained on their charter night, January 21st, seventy of their leading fellow citizens, including General | I 
(thirteenth from right, second row), chairman of the Shantung Provincial Council, who addressed 


} 


change is made every two months. Sarnia Ro- 


tarians have made a cash contribution to the 
association and have donated over 300 books. A 
printed slip showing the Rotary wheel and the 
name of the club is pasted in all books purchased 


by Rotary funds or donated by Rotarians. 


Highlights 

KENTVILLE, N. S.—Among 
the Kentville Rotary Club have been: two high- 
luncheon; 


the activities of 


school students entertained at each 
survey of underweight school children; free indi- 
vidual medical examinations and _ prescriptions; 
caring for a seventeen-year-old crippled boy who 
recently came home from Halifax, walking on 


the ball of his foot for the first time. 


$1,000 for Breakfasts 

Hatirax, N. S.—Halifax Rotarians have raised 
approximately $1,000 through the sale of certifi- 
cates of appreciation, the proceeds of which have 
been placed in the hands of the Association for 
the Poor, to supply breakfasts for school children. 
About 1,700 breakfasts have been served each 


week during recent months. 

























United States of America 


Music Festival 

SCHENECTADY — Schenectad 
festival of music under the au 
Rotary club will be presented M 
proceeds from the event will 
fund of the emergency relief ¢ 


Contact Committee 

San ANTONIO, TEx.—The int 
of the San Antonio Rotary Clu 
role of a “contact committee,” 
which is to maintain 
who can and will speak to club 
trict of Rotary International, u; 


a list 


upon almost any subject desir 
tonio Rotary club is attemptin 
service without any cost to tl 
advantage of it. 


For Boy Scouts 

Crystau City, TeEx.—One of t 
ties of the Rotary Club of C: 
building of a big cedar log h 
Scouts. 


Confidential 
Wicuita, Kans.—A committe: 
called the “business problems 
whom any member in trouble of 
go for advice, has been functioni: 
for several months as an activity of the Rot 
Club of Wichita. All matters 
considered confidentially. 





Gardening Time 

CLogueT, Minn.—Plans are u! 
providing unemployed of Cloquet 
ing plots again. Last year, the Rota: 
Operation with the Commercial C ( 
provided 301 garden plots of one-eig/th acre 





Indigent little cripples are being 
further aided in their development 
toward useful citizenship since the 
Columbia (Mo.) Rotary: Club 
a gift of a swimming-pool to the 
Missouri State Crippled Children: 


Service at the University of Missour' 
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He is one of the eleven boys’ 
ship training-clubs being spon- 
by the Rotary Club of Cleve- 

land (Ohio) with their leader (ex- 

/ left). Next year at this time it 
rected that each of these boys 

a group leader among other 

boys in his own community. 


cia hich approximately 4,500 bushels of 
al 2,300 bushels ot vegetables were 
a agriculture instructor at the high 
; was in charge of the distribution of 
Le wnd also helping with planning and plant- 
7 a that over 290 families received 
aoe g tatoes and vegetab! s to last them 
winter. 


Road Vi rk 
NEW Ky.—Wide awake to the responsi- 
ing the host club to the Conterence 

enth District of Rotary International, 

Rot Club of Newport has sent out to 
to Newport” Conference committee 

road map marking each of the 52 


have Rotary clubs. 


Boost Attendance 
<p, On1o—To each member of the 


itary Club who misses a meeting, a 


sent with the following informa- 
ometer indicating the percentage of 
mn that day, the percentage of the 
(Cleveland’s notable adversary!), a 

clubs where attendance may be 

other days of the week, and a 
at the Rotarian was missed. 


in One 
Ixp.—Two members of the Rotary 
la—Willis W. Love and Ernest D. 
ve had 100 per cent attendance 
the last twelve-and-one-half years. 


“Gibson Day” 
Oxnto—The Rotary Club of Cin- 
lich meets in the Hotel Gibson, found 
one of the most enjoyable programs 
r right among the staff of this hotel. 


tainment consisted of special music by 











several talented members of the hotel staff, pr 
entation of members of the hotel’s service d 


partments who occupied the speakers’ table, and 


a ten-minute talk by the advertising and publicity 
director of the hotel on dining room and cater- 
ing profits in which some little-known facts 








about hotel procedur 





brought out. 


Cooperation 

Patto Arto, Cat.—Following a proposal b 
the Rotary Club of Palto Alto that service club 
of Palto Alto and Mayfield each sacrifice a meet- 
ing from time to time in favor of a joint meet- 
ing at which attendance would be compulsory, 
several such meetings have been held. Since 
much of the leadership of the community comes 
from the membership of various service clubs, it 
was thought it would be a matter of public im 
portance for these leaders to get together in 


fellowship to work out their common objects. 


> 4 . ? . 
Better Yards and Gardens 


l Mi 1 Rota ( 


The first anniversary of the San Remo (Italy) Rotary Club was featured by a three-day celebration with more than 
200 Rotarians and their ladies, representing nineteen Rotary Clubs, in attendance. From left to right: the third is 
Francesco Maraglia, secretary of the club; seventh, Most Reverend Voglino, Vicar of Ve ntimiglia; ninth, Count 


Ruggeri Laderchi, president of the club. 
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Lai gest and Smallest 


HELPs, Wis.—When Rotari of the Tenth 
strk er Wisconsin d | Michigan) 
t for t annual conteren¢ May 23-24) 
R r Ea Riv I e Lakes, 
| P be hosts. Of interest to con- 


in Phelps 
ling in the 
Stat nd, for contrast, P »s has one 
Rotar lul ind is itself one of 

t District 
It ti the great out- 


Rotary Club 

} rk, especially the 
Scouts. | r to build a Scout Camp, Re- 
is being 
improve eighty acres of land 
Corpus 
cleared 
It, adobe 
its, ookin o'% tables, and 


tructed. 


Food Station 
Bris R.1 The Rotary Club 
ril children’s free lunch room at a 


Bristol is 


dren are fed each school day 
selected by a 
medical inspector f schools with the 
] 


istance of the school nurse and various teach- 


ers who first call attention to the applicants. 
A supervisor was appointed by the Rotary club; 
sixty women divide the work—ten to fifteen 


gather each day, prepare the food, serve the 














children and clear the dishes—without compen- 
sation. Each child is allowed all he can eat. The 
menu varies, with beef stew, vegetable and milk 
chowder, clam chowder, and American chop 
suey as the staples. Cocoa and bread are pro- 
vided daily. This is the second year of the project. 


Celebrate 

Macon, Ga.—A three-way anniversary was 
celebrated on February 22 by the Rotary Club of 
Macon—the bicentennial year of Georgia, the 
centennial year of the founding of Mercer Uni- 
versity in this city, and the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington; and, it might be 
added, the twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
founding of Rotary was missed by only one day. 
About five hundred, including many from other 
civic clubs, and from the university and high- 
school faculties were present to hear Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, 
speak on “Something New in Education” (his 
article on this subject appeared in the February 


RoTARIAN ). 


A Chicago Invitation 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Mindful of the fact that 
thousands of Rotarians and their families will 
make a pilgrimage to Chicago this summer to 
visit the Century of Progress Exposition, the 
Golf Division of the Rotary Club of Chicago has 
used special care in the selection of country 
clubs fer its monthly tournaments, and issues a 
cordial invitation to all Rotary golfers to partici- 
pate. Following are the tournament dates: June 
15, July 20, August 17, and September 21. 

The total tournament expense involved will 
be nominal. Further, the Chicago Rotary Golf 
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Leesburg (Virginia) Rota 
cently smashed all previous 
tive one hundred percent ati 
records for Rotary clubs wi, 
passed the 283 mark attainea 
O'Fallon (Illinois) Rotary C: 
reported was the 287th when the >, 
members at left celebrated | 
photographed. If you thin! 
record easy, just consider t 
club had one chance out oj 
(present number of memb¢ 
the 287 oné hundred percent 
ings) to accomplish this feat 
be remembered that the Lé 
club attended the Chicago ( 
tion in 1930 en masse, thus « 
the four-foot cup awarded 
attendance. 


The recent earthquake in Ca 
was the signal for action on t 
of Rotary clubs and othe 
and civic organizations. Long 
Rotarians, alive to their resp 
ties, devoted most of the. 
regular meeting following 
aster (left) to discussion on 
speed up the rehabilitation p 
their popular seaside city. 
Division is offering to secure 
visiting Rotarians for any of Chica 
tiful country clubs. 

For further information as t 
courses available and participati 
ments, write to the Golf Divisi 
tary Club, Hotel Sherman, Chica 


“Scrip” Helps Here 


HawarvEN, Ilowa—Hawarden 


given support to a successful 
relieving unemployment. The 


tracted considerable attention am 


Action 

Oak Park, Itt.—The Oak Pa 
cooperated recently with other lo« 
and civic organizations in a suc 
for raising the half million dol 
open up the Oak Park Trust and S$ 
largest and oldest financial inst 
Chicago suburb. 


Camp for Boys Again 

Mr. CarMeL, Itt.—‘*A good 
this community will go to camp < 
dent George C. Pritchett told 
Mt. Carmel Rotary Club upon 
“let's devote our efforts to the 
boy—the youngster who wouldn't 
ing unless we provided it.” A 
camp for thirty underprivileged 
mer was the response, under tl 
A. B. Scales, high school princi 
already under way for a simila 


summer. 


Interest 

THREE Lakes, Wis.—When Dr. ! 
lems (member of the European 
the Finance Committees of Rotary | 
from Brussels, Belgium, addressed 
a joint meeting sponsored by Wake! 
Rotarians, attendance honors went 
Lakes Rotary club, all members dri\ 
miles each way. 
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tucullus Never Had It Like This 


ed from page 12] 


1. <aid he didn’t believe he cared for 
-. | took a look then I passed. So 
he remains behind a log where 
dn’t see them and gnawed a 
ind toyed lackadaisically with a 
simmons. 

.at second morning, before the 
up, We were. We didn’t wait for 

t, although there were plenty of 
eft in the outdoor larder and just 

persimmons. With eager fumbling 

we harnessed up the mule. We 
ung our guns and our kill into the 

n, flung ourselves in, and with one 
holding the lines and the other 

ring the leather into Blue Wing until 

lust of years rose from her weathered 
flanks, with both wanly shouting words 
of encouragement to her, we left that 
duck-congested spot. To this day I’ve 

never cared for turnips, whether in a 

cooked state or served au naturel. 

\t a shambling gallop, our dumb ani- 
mal friend yanked her jouncing load of 
juvenile impetuosity back through the 
frost-tinted woods. But in our haste we 
steered her past the right place for turn- 
ing off, so we lost our way—and lost 
time, which was even worse. An eternity 
passed, or to be exact about it, some four 
hours, before we rattled into our destina- 
tion—a tiny hamlet some ten or twelve 
miles rearward on our homebound trail. 
During that hurried journey my cavern- 
ous and reverberating being absorbed and 
forever after preserved a sympathy for 
those perishing of hunger’s pangs. A few 
years ago when it seemed to me we were 
slightly overdoing this Near East Relief 
business and I received one of those 
familiar pleas beginning: “Would You 
Feed A Starving Armagonian?” I might 
feel for a moment like answering back, 
“Yes, to the lions!” but always I’d re- 
call that dread boyhood experience of 
mine and proceed to cough up another 
contribution. 

It must have been close upon eleven 
oclock when we descended upon that 
little string-town—a store, a liverystable, 


a blacksmith shop, perhaps five dwellings. 
A Sabbath calm rested upon it; to all 
appearances it was as empty as we were. 
Every front door was closed and locked; 
no visible life was astir anywhere. After 
perhaps ten minutes of determined 
searching, we came upon an old negro 
in a shed-like hovel behind one of the 
houses. He made explanations: Every- 
body else in the neighborhood had gone 
to a Masonic funeral service—a tremen- 
ata 





dous event in that primitive age 
crossroads church six miles away. Nobody 
would be back until late in the afternoon. 


| ae dire emergency,when all seemed 
lost and the powers of human endurance 
had reached their absolute limit, I re- 
membered that the week before my father 
had mentioned the lone store-keeper here, 
whose name was Futrell and who, he 
said, had served with him in the same 
Confederate regiment. Any veteran would 
make reasonable allowances for what the 
son of a fellow-veteran might do in an 
hour of stress—I knew that. Besides, 
proper payment subsequently could be re- 
mitted by mail or messenger along with 
apologies and explanations. My agonized 
partner and I ran for Mr. Futrell’s estab- 
lishment. Its door was barred, its two 
small windows hooded with board blinds. 

That didn’t deter us, though, in our 
felonious desires—didn’t deter us for any 
longer than the space required to pry off 
a shutter and force a window sash. That 
we were adding to the enormity of the 
outrage by breaking into a United States’ 
postoflice, worthy Mr. Futrell being also 
the postmaster of this village, made no 
difference to us. Let the federal author- 
ities come with their warrants and their 
handcuffs but before that let us get some- 
thing filling, something nourishing inside 
our twin chasms. That was all we asked. 

I doubt whether professional burglars 
could have done a swifter job. They 
might have been tidier about it, more 
workmanlike perhaps but they couldn’t 
have been any faster. An opening made, 


“On-to-Boston” Special Train 


Biays are being completed for special con- 
‘cntion trains to Boston from various points in 
North America. One of the most ambitious of 
thos © tar announced is that of the special 
‘rain Which will carry Rotarians to Boston from 
Districts 10, 13, 20, 35, 44, 45 and 40. This 
Comprises Illinois, Wisconsin, western half of 
Michigan, and Indiana. 

A three-day trip has been planned with stop- 
Overs at Niagara Falls, Toronto, and Montreal. 

‘la! arrangements will also be made for visits 





to the Chicago Century of Progress, either before 
departure or upon return. Opportunity is also 
offered for a trip from Kingston to Montreal by 
boat, and from that city a daylight ride through 
the “notches” of the New England mountains, 
enroute to the convention city. 

The “Special” will have every modern con- 
venience for the comfort of Rotary travellers, 
including a lounge car in the center of the train 
for “get together” meetings. 

Charles W. Kent, of Streator, Illinois, Gov- 
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we hurtled headleng through it into a 
cluttered treasure trove, its pent atmos- 
phere laden with ravishing smells of 
foedstuffs. 

Here was no time for picking and 
choosing. My first headlong rush carried 
me to a small counter on the end of 
which stood a cheese—an old fashioned, 
country-made, deep yellow cheese. One 
segment only had been carved from its 
golden girth. Of its original bulk fully 
three-fourths remained. 

Not until later did I learn upon what 
prize my brother malefactor had seized. 
For him, momentarily, I had no eyes, no 
thought. I embraced this cheese in both 
my arms and I[ think I must have kissed 
it. What I know is that I sat down on the 
floor right there and I devoured that 
cheese bodily, nor paused nor reared my 
head nor slackened the champing of my 
jaws until it had been consumed, all of 
it, every crumb and particle of it, down 
to its very rind. 

Afterwards, when the edge of my appe- 
tite had been somewhat dulled, I shopped 
about hither and yon, as it were, absorb- 
ing such supplemental dainties as ginger- 
snaps, dried apples, bottled soda-pop, 
crackers—soda, oyster, and animal—also 
canned peaches and stick candy and 
pickled pigsfeet and stale gumdrops and 
jellybeans; likewise popcorn and sardines 
and whatnot. But these lesser comfits and 
kickshaws were incidental to the main 
feast. They merely rounded it out and 
made of it a thing momentarily complete. 

In these intervening four decades I’ve 
travelled over a goodly part of the habit- 
able globe, browsing on the dishes and 
viands of various lands as I went—indeed 
more than once have been tempted to 
write a book to be called “Around the 
World With Knife and Fork.” But after 
forty-odd years I say it and shall go on 
saying it until the final chapter, and if 
they care to do so they may carve this my 
solemn grateful declaration on my tomb- 
stone—the late Mr. G. W. Futrell’s cheese 
was the grandest meal I ever ate. 


ernor of the goth District, is planning the gen- 


eral arrangements in cooperation with District 
Governors Charles M. Thompson, of Urbana, 
Illinois; Robert L. Conn, of Springfield, IIL; 
Merle E. Faber, of Waupun, Wisconsin; Frank 
W. Carter, of Eagle River, Wisconsin; Paul 
Bond, of Charlotte, Michigan; and Carl Bimel, of 
Portland, Indiana. 

The “Convention Special” will depart from 
the Dearborn Station in Chicago at 6:00 p.m., 
Thursday, June 22. Further information can be 
secured by writing to your district governor or 
your “On to Boston” chairman. 
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Shall We Abolish School ‘Frills’?~Yes 


[Continued from page 17} 


life than their parents had come out ot 
the little red schoolhouse, and the new 
Model A pedagogue, with his polychrome 
graphs and bold hypotheses, turned out 
to be scarcely as competent as the Model 
T ma’m of the last generation, with her 
dog’s-eared speller and her ready rattan. 

In brief, all the learned rumble-bumble 
emanating from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, and other such shrines of the new 
evangel could not conceal the massive 
fact that teaching children the elements 
is essentially a simple and lowly cratt, 
and that a person who is bursting with 
bogus psychology is much less likely to 
practice it successtully than a simple soul 
whe really loves it. The old-time peda- 
gogue, whether male or female, saw 
spelling as a great adventure and penman- 
ship as a noble art, and that enthusiasm 
had a way of being contagious. But the 
new “expert,” soaring higher, only too 
often left the children far behind, and 
even forget them altogether. 

This Golden Age ot the New Pedagogy 
was marked by a staggering series ot 
new techniques, all of them designed to 
glority and make mysterious the simple 
There was a 
that 


business of the teacher. 


school which maintained children 
should not be taught anything at all, but 
allowed to pick up what they ought to 


know by following their own devices. 


There was another which treated them 7 


like guinea pigs in a laboratory, torget- 
ting altogether that they were human be- 
ings. There was a third which argued 
stoutly that it was absurd to teach the 
multiplication table, and a fourth which 
sneered at spelling, and a fifth which had 
no use for grammar, and so on almost 
ad infinitum. Some of these novelties 
were so grotesque that even the more 
rational of the New Pedagogues bucked 
at them, and in the the 
movement you will find many bitter de- 
bates over them, one saying one thing 


literature of 


and one another. 

With them there flourished the doc- 
trine that children ought to be kept in 
school as long as possible, regardless of 
their tastes or capacities, and that those 
who were obviously too stupid to master 
the common branches should be enter- 
tained by various forms of play, most of 
them requiring expensive equipment and 
more expensive “experts.” Every country 
town was induced to put up a grandiose 


An example of the New Pedagogy 
—class in aviation at the Teaneck 


High School, Teaneck, N. J]. 


f 


high-school, and in it the future husband- 
men of the vicinage were instructed in 
scoutcraft, football, and parliamentary 
law, and their future wives were taught 
to make beds, decorate rooms, and pre- 
pare canapés in the style of Park Avenue. 
Instruction in music was provided for all, 
and not only in music but also in military 
tactics and the art of dress. 


Some of the more advanced peda- 
gogues went even further. They began to 
think of themselves, not only as scientists 
of a novel and subtle sort, but also as 
prophets. Their job, they announced bold-4 
ly, was to regenerate the nation, They 
began to dose their charges with idealism 
of a dozen varieties. Pedagogy thus be- 
came a kind of theology and was pres- 
ently seen to be strongly evangelistic in 
doctrine. For one thing, it threw itself 
ardently into the Prohibition movement, 
and became an eager agent of the Anti- 
Saloon League. For another, it began to 
rub in briskly the kind of patriotism pat- 
ronized by those who went on the theory 
that the national treasury ought to be 
ready, on demand, to pay every true lover 
of the flag whatever he wants. 

The chief prophets of the movement, 
in those gaudy days, went to great lengths. 
They built larger and larger schoolhouses, 
with fewer and fewer classrooms and 
more and more gymnasia, laboratories, 
ateliers, and shops. They invented multi- 
tudinous new species of “experts” and 
put them gloriously to work. They 
sweated the poor schoolma’ms during 
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hot with 
courses in quack “sciences.” 

for larger and larger contribu: 
the taxpayer, and damned 
whenever he cried for quarter. \ 
their topmost ranks they drea: 
tucusly of adding a secretary o: 

to the cabinet, and of centra 
whole romantic 
the nation in one grand ( ra 
pedagogical politicians. 


the summers 


business of 


All this went on until the 
struck the country, and budg 
go unbalanced. There ensued a 
bilious inquiry into the whole | 
hocus-pocus. It was found that | 
ren were getting away with 1 
billions annually (or maybe 
billions: the figures are not 
by), and that they were plan: 
mand much more. It was fou: 
cost of “educating” a pupil a \ 
had been $15.00 in 1880, had 
nearly $100, and that it was 
up. It was found that this vast 
ing of money had already red) 
dreds of American counties an: 
bankruptcy, and was seriously i 
the solvency of whole states. 

So there came a reconsiderat 
going on. So far it has damaged 
poor teachers, whose salaries 
where much reduced, in som« 
nothing. The bogus experts 
idealists have escaped as yet, and som 
them still dream of that pla 
cabinet. But I suspect that their t 
come presently. 

Photo: 


Dumont Studio, | 
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Continued from page 19] 


is a frill and what an essen- 
| an education. The only true gauge 1s 
ay nditions and needs. 
The change from the home life of fam- 
es jiving in their own houses, having 
-ir own yard and gardens, to crowded 
ty apartments with no play space save 
i erous, trafhe-crowded streets is alone 
ugh to have required a great readjust- 
ent in school life. Special classes for the 
nd, deaf, crippled, the handicapped, 
kindergartens for little children, may 
vot be included among the frills that are 
» be cut out in the name of economy. 
at they are the products of the same 


wcial and humane forces that produced 
the things called frills. If the latter are 
yiped out, so will be the former. 

The best defense, in the end the only 
defense for “frills,” is that they are not 
inlls but legitimate and practical re- 
«onses to social conditions and needs. 
“The belief they are frills is found in 
dillerent quarters. There are persons of a 
jterary turn of mind, those who make 
their living by writing, who are often 
viven to thinking that everything, except 
sme ability in mathematics, beyond their 
own trade tools, are frilly. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that for centuries 
schools concentrated on language and 
symbols, so that many who are roman- 
tically attached to the past and afraid of 

' change reinforce the literary folk. 
Then there are the successful men who 
| pnde themselves on being hard-héaded 
and who point out that they have risen in 
the world on the basis of the old-style 

Three R’s, and conclude that what was 

good enough for them is good enough 
: ior anybody. Not all of these put together 
would be powerful enough to pry the 
masses of parents loose from attachment 
to schools that give their children the 
things needed for development. But at 
present they are reinforced by the wealthy 
who do not like to pay large school taxes 
and who send their own children to pri- 
vate schools. An amusing feature of the 
situation is that while public schools cost, 
on the average, fifty cents a day a pupil, 
these complaining tax-payers pay four or 
hve times as much as this for the privilege 
ot being exclusive. 

The question of frills or no frills re- 
duces itself to this simple question: Do 
we want to build up and strengthen a 
class division by means of schools for the 
masses that confine education to a few 
‘imple and mechanical skills, while the 
wellto-do send their children to schools 
Where they get exactly the things that 


decide what 











Shall We Abolish School ‘Frills’?—No 


are branded as frills when they are given 
at public expense to the children of the 
masses? The parent who contemplates | 
this possibility and who thinks of his own 
children having to be content with that 
kind of millionaire 
neighbors send their children where they 


school while his 


igW,~ : 
P dNee. 
ge aeami 
ft Smerome it 


mere 


minute process of that industry, to ana- 


lyze the job as it is carried on in expert 
factories and insist upon reproducing 
every step is not only expensive, Dut Is 


wasteful education. Often both machines 
and processes have changed before the 


graduates get into industry. An under- 








Photo: Courtesy “‘Nation’s Schools’ 


Do these “frills” represent a justifiable expenditure of the tax-payer’s 


money? Class in dramatic art, Glendale 


can get everything denied his own chil- 
dren can be trusted to decide the question 
of “frills.” 

No great change in education or any- 
thing else could occur as rapidly as our 
educational expansion and be unaccom- 
panied by mistakes and excresences. In 
defending the studies and activities in 
health, music, dramatics, wood and metal 
craft, cooking, dress-making, and so on, 
that have changed schools from places of 
mechanical routine to centers of life, it 
is not necessary to defend every particular 
thing done in their name. It is easy, and 
it is as cheap as it is easy, to pick out 
extravagances here and there and use 
them to condemn the whole movement. 
It is better, however, to pick out specific 
things and confine criticism to them. 


% I shall mention one point that in 
my judgment may be legitimately at- 
tacked as a frill.In many of the large cities 


of the United States, so-called vocational 


education has been converted into specific 
trade-training, with costly building and a 
multiplicity of elaborate and expensive 
specialized shops. Educators who do not 
really believe in this method have yielded 
in order to get money from the federal 
board appropriating funds under the 
Smith-Lever Bill and actuated by a me- 
chanical “job analysis” philosophy. 

To provide a shop for every specialized 
industry and to install machinery for each 


(Ohio) High School. 


standing of basic principles is needed 
much more than specialized detail. It 
one thing, how ever, to criticize an abuse 


and try to eliminate it and it is another 
to make an indiscriminate attack on the 
underlying principle and movement. 

Teachers and schools must indeed do 
what they can to rescue communities 
from the dangers of bankruptcy through 
excessive taxation. But the expense of 
even the excrescenes that could be lopped 
enough is nothing compared with politi- 
cal frills in job-holding and in complica- 
tion of taxing agencies. Let the gentlemen 
who are making a drive on the schools 
turn toward extravagances and corruption 
in politics, and not take it out on helpless 
children. 

The contribution made to economy by 
schools should not be such that schools 
will revert to the old-fashioned dame 
schools where pupils can learn just 
enough to make a docile peasantry and 
fodder for factories, with their culture 
confined to the headlines of tabloids. 

The schools represent the interest of 
the young. The young do not constitute 
a vested interest; they are not organized 
nor powerful. But they stand for what is 
most precious in American life and for 
the future country that is to be. For these 
reasons I do not think the ridicule of 
literary folk nor the direct assault of big 


tax-payers will be successful. 
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GEORGE W. HARRIS WILLIAM GRABER PIRIE MacDONALD 
Washington, D, C, Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 


Win a Cash Prize! 


First = internationally prominent photographers (pictured 
Prize above) will serve as the jury of award in Tue Rorartan’s world- 
wide competition for the best vacation photographs. Every con- 

$200 testant—amateur or professional—will thus have a fair chance 

to win one of the cash prizes. 

on The lure of the wide-open spaces is hard to resist. Everyone 

Second finds it necessary to drop work now and then and take to the 
Prize open road. Some go to far-distant countries, others to vacation 

resorts, or the mountains or friendly lakes, and a few are content 
$100 with a day’s outing to some likely spot close by, but out of reach 
of the office phone. 

ae Whether a projected vacation or just a day’s outing, a camera 

['wo should be an important part of your equipment. The pictures 
Prizes you take will provide infinite pleasure during long winter 

nights. Intimate friends will get a vicarious thrill in seeing 


$50 just where you caught the big fellow! 


Each Send in Your Best Photographs 


Select a few of your best photographs and enter them in 
this world-wide competition for the best vacation pictures. You 
have a fair chance, along with other camera fans, to win one 
of the substantial cash prizes. Make an effort this year to get 
better pictures than ever before. With a little patience and ex- 
perimenting with unusual lighting effects, you can do wonders. 
Try it! As a hobby it has no equal! 


A Few Sim ple Details to Remember 


The competition is open to both Contestants should include de- 
Rotarians and non-Rotarians, in-  scriptive titles with each photo- 
cluding the wives, daughters, and graph; also indicate make of 
sons of Rotarians. camera used in taking picture. 


Any number of photographs 


may be submitted by any one The competition closes August 


aol 15, 1933, for contestants in the 

United States and Canada. An 

If photographs are to be re- extension of time to September 

turned, sufficient postage must be 5, 1933, as given contestants in 
enclosed. other countries. 


CONTEST EDITOR, The Rotarian 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, U.S.A. 

















On the Upgrade! 


R THE spirit in which 


poser has at least one “Song 





Words,” the following 
“Facts Without Comment”: 
The 22 year old Rotary 
Moines, Ia., has 178 mem! 
years ago there were 115; t 

165; five years ago, 170. 
Burbank, Calif., has gain 
members since July 1, and | 


. 


| of them by death. 


Rotarians at Leon, Mexico 

cently increased their club roster 

14 to 24. 
At Covington, Okla., the : 

has steadily grown from 11 to 22 
The Rotary club at Turciansky s + 


| Martin, Czechoslovakia, increased 


membership 50 per cent during Dec 
ber, reports Governor Rudolph He; 
mann. 

Since July 1, the Minneapolis Rot 
Club rolls have grown from 27 
Plans are made to increase it t 
convention time. 

Though less than a year « 
Rotary club of Hangchow, Chi 
built its membership from 24 to 32. 

An 88 percent membership inc: 
reported from Electra, Tex., 


growth from 17 


to 32. 

At Louisville, Ky., Rotary has added 
18 new members since the Seatt! 
vention last summer. 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., has stepped | 
roster from 25 to 30. 

And at Peabody, Mass., the increase is 
26 to 37, a 40 per cent. 

Walsenburg, Colo., has recently taken 
in 6 new members, bringing the total 
to 26. 

Alturas, Calif., has done it to the tune 
of 22 to 31. 

At Hopewell, Va., the Rotary roster 
now has 39 names. Not so long ago it 
was 24. 

A 65 per cent increase is reported from 
the Rotary Club of Sonsonatc, [| Salve 
dor—17 to 26. 

Defiance, Ohio, has jumped its roster 
from 25 to 35. 

The records of the club at Gallipol 
Ohio, show 28 members, g of them nev 
ones. 

Robstown, Tex., has increased its list 
of members from 18 to 27. 

Price, Utah, Rotarians, 17 strong, ha‘? 
increased themselves 140 per cent. Now: 
41 members. 

The Rotary club of Savoie, France, )s* 
within six months increased from 20 
38 members. 
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vay Days the Year Round 
wrinued from page 33] 


ne comfort to guest rooms. An back through the manufacturing and 
» number of the country’s finest construction of fans, pumps, motors, re- 
stores through air condition- _frigeration machines, thermometers, and 
ent have banished discomfort instruments to new demands for raw 
from their crowded sale materials, copper, iron, cork, leather, 
improved the efficiency, rubber, asbestos, oils, and chemical re- 


| alertness of their employees. frigerants. The list is a long one. 


SV. 

( ¢« number of railway cars are The Copper and Brass Research Associ 
- conditioned, providing a long ation estimates that nearly 3,000,000 
d element in travel comfort, pro- pounds of copper and brass are now being 


jon from dust, cinders, and muggy — used annually in the construction of air 
The first ocean liners of the Amer- conditioning equipment. Proportionately 
: Merchant Marine have been placed the estimated growth of the air-condi- 
service With air conditioned dining tioning business would point to an annual 
Others are now under construc- demand for 90,000,000 pounds of copper 

and will soon be in service. and brass within 20 years. 
development of small compact Manufacturers of refrigeration ma 
ts and safe, simple refrigeration chines may look forward to a demand in 
pment is placing air conditioning conjunction with air-conditioning equip 
reach of the small shop or ment which will exceed by far any de 

taurant. A single room, an office, ora mand which may now or will in the 
rs’ room may be made comfort- future exist for the familiar but rapidly 
at all seasons with equipment avail- expanding use of refrigeration for food 
e at this moment. preservation. For instance, the refrigera- 
With atmospheric comfort assuming tion machines operating with the air 


VV ili 


such important and general acceptance, conditioning system in a large Detroit 
shall no longer neglect our resi- department store provide a cooling effect 


lences, homes, and apartment houses. 


















\any homes are now provided with sys- 
s which circulate air properly con- 
led as to temperature and humidity 
ring the winter, The time is 
w at hand when the better 

dasses of homes, at least, may 

have complete air condition- 

z, cooling, and dehumidi- 

feation for summer com- 

fort and enjoyment. 

It is difhcult to estimate 

e present investment in 
-conditioning appara- 

tuses in the United States 
day. During the past 
enty years in America, 
onual expenditures in air- 

nditioning equipment 
e approximately doubled 
ch four years. Today, the 
nnual business done by the 
mpanies in this field is some- 
here between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000. Assuming that the pres- 
nt rate of increase is maintained, the 


¢ 
nual business twenty years hence will 

proximate $320,000,000. It is conceiv- “Theaters and auditoriums find in 

able that this prediction may be very manufactured weather a new and ir- 

much exceeded or attained at a much resistible bid to an increased and finer 

p carlier date. Many engineers think it will. class of spectators. Restaurants ... dis- 

° This increasing business may be in- cover... an added zest for appetites.” 


trpreted in terms of labor, reaching 


Photo: © Underwood & Underwood 
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in twenty-four hours equal to the melt- 


ing of 1,700 tons of ice. The refrigera 
tion effect of this single system is sub 
stantially equal to that of 34,000 small 


units such as those used in refrigerators 
of modern homes. 

Air conditioning offers an entirely 
new demand for electrical power and 
gas. The new home office building of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, New York City, housing 8,000 
employees, is air-conditioned thri 
The system imposes a summer power 
load of 2.000 H.P. The recentl, 
structed ofhice building of the Phila 
phia Savings Fund Society similarly has 
a demand for 2,240 H.P. 


| ie load demand for air conditi« 1g 


on electrical lines in New York ¢ 
day is somewhat in excess of 50,000 H. P. 
In the country as a whole th 
load undoubtedly exceeds 200,( H. P 
It is safe to predict that within twenty 
years air conditioning in this country w 
impose an electric load in exc 
000,000 H.P., more than ten t 
present power output of Niagara | 
This means labor and mater 
lines, new construction, operatic a 
maintenance. 
The demand for power will b 
three billion kilowatt hours 
The annual revenue to power cot 
for this service will be something 
$60,000,000. 
This, then, is a glimpse of the ait 
conditioning industry of today 
and tomorrow. What dé 
mean to business in general, 
to society In a civilization 
which is rapidly becom 
ing mechanized? 
Less than a century 
ago, historians remind 
us, farm laborers who 
toiled from dawn t 


dusk for seventy 


cents per day, rioted an 
destroyed the first mow 
ing machines. Poorly paid 
spinners and weavers 
wrecked some of the first 
spinning jennies and power 
looms in England. Today we 
hear again the cry of those who 


would place upon the “machine 


age” the responsibility for unemploy- 
ment and economic instability. The 
‘ ” ‘ ‘ 
“gloomy Dean” Inge of England has 


gone so far as to beg scientists to take a 
ten-year holiday that civilization might 
catch up with them. 

It is obvious, it seems to me, that we 


should endeavor to maintain our equi- 
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Hendrik Willem Van 


Loon’s mind has 
trained by newspapering 


been 


and teaching to select 
the significant details 
from mazes of confusing 

facts and phantasy. 

















Van Loon Offers a Suggestion 


When the author of the best-selling “Van 
Loon’s Geography” was asked to write on 
“affairs of the day” for Rotarians, his response 
was an enthusiastic ‘“Yes!” So to the 
Rotary audience the June Rotarian presents 
his chalienge to business men who look with 
grave misgiving upon the lack of leadership. 


-Mississippians on the Sales Tax 


A pioneer in taxing of retail sales is the Com- 
monwealth of Mississippi. Two prominent 
Mississippians will present the argumentsfor 
and against. . . . It’s a debate that no 
Rotarian business man should fail to read— 
for the sales-tax idea is spreading rapidly. 


He Speaks and Writes Chinese 


Delayed—But 


In Your 


JUNE 


The name of George E. Sokolsky is known to 
everyone who follows current comment on 
the Orient... .In the June Rotarian he gives 
new facts on the old problem of foreign trade 
and “the hands-around-the-world principle.” 


*dore Timely 


Governor Paul MeNutt, of Indiana, has asked 
that his article on state economies, which 
had been scheduled for the May Rotarian, be 
deferred until June — that he might include 
an up-to-the-minute review of progress made. 
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librium, but beyond this 
choice in the matter. Our < 


| erated mechanical advance; 


| unemployment. The pheno: 


tinue as a result of the 
and individual creative urg 
to be a new phase in 
ment. I have only confiden 
ture to which liberating m 
leading us. 


Beier now there does seem | 
justification for the claims 
chines and over-expanded in 
brought about temporary 


of the automobile industry, | 
has called thousands of m 
farms and other occupations. |; 
ized industrial centers they 
temporarily dependent upon 
perity of a single enterprise. 
ard of living, so far as modern 


+ 


are concerned, has been raised | 
reserve is not large. Saturation o7 
ilization of the market for their pr 
throws these men out of wor! 
them stranded. 

The mobility of labor or ind 
avert recurrence of these conditio 
problem yet to be solved. Th 
ate situation, however, imposes a c1 
need for new industries wh 
tribute wealth and employment in a de. 
gree comparable to the automobi! 
radio, and electrical refrigeration. | 
anxiety to identify such a bright s 


1 1 
cn owt 
ALi] \ 








some economists have pointed to nies 
field of air conditioning. The 

Although I do not feel that this n "I 
industry or any other single industry can ‘mate 
be called upon alone to produce an im- 2. ( 
mediate and miraculous recovery, it ® found 
my own opinion that air conditioning 2, | 
will contribute substantially in numerous leader 
direct and indirect ways to business in- 4. \ 
provement and to the maintenance ot the bi 
the tempo of our advancement. have t 


This Month's Cover 





Thr cover this month will hay 6. | 
terest for convention visitors who go to Bost F kLman 
in June. It depicts the Old State House, = 7." 
the historic shrines of the Hub cit Nicht 
ing stands at the head of State Street. H ss g ) 
the General Court of Massachusett loa 

from its rear balcony on the second ! natior 
proclaimed the Declaration of Indep: Newf 
Repeal of the Stamp Act, and the Deciarat H increa 
Peace with England. Curiously, the 0. 
one time was used as the headquarters ol ' al 
British army in Boston. The Old Stat mane 
faces Washington Street, named in h a with | 
first president of the United States, who enter 10. 
the city in 1789 along this very route. Frecerks BB ar. of, 
V. Carpenter, the artist, has made a fait! vi 


rendering, accurate in historic detail. 











1933 


WAY, 
Fifteen 1933 model 
Belmont radios will 
be awarded to the 
fifteen Rotarians, 
or members of their 
families, submitting 
best sets of answers 


to questions below. 


Here is one of the 
fifteen radios that will 
be given to the win- 
ners of this contest — 
a convenient size, yet 
with the reproduction 
qualities usually found 
only in larger sets. 
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ECan You Answer These Questions? 


Tas page is addressed to the readers 
of Tue Rorartan Magazine. 

Fifteen practical and convenient 1933 
model portable radios will be awarded to 
the fifteen Rotarians, or members of their 
respective families, submitting the best 
sets of answers to the twenty questions 
below. It is especially hoped that Ladies 
of Rotary will participate in the contest. 


' The Questions 
1. In a normal year, what is the approx- 
imate value of field crops of Canada? 
2. On which page is this statement 
§ found?—“Eskimos hardly ever emigrate” 
ung fi =33. What American city is among the 
rOUS leaders in manufacturing fish products? 
| 4. What Rotarian is chief engineer for 
ot Be the bridge that, when completed, will 
p have the longest single span in the world? 
5. What is the approximate annual 
F business now done by companies in the 
p ‘icld of air conditioning? 
| 6. What Rotary club did King Victor 
| Emanuel IIL of Italy visit recently? 
7. What happened on the “Black 
Night” referred to in this issue? 
5. How many districts of Rotary Inter- 
-national in the United States, Canada, 
New foundland, and Bermuda had a net 
increase in membership during February? 
. BB 9 According to the Memoirs of Bis- 
a marck’s secretary, what did Bismarck do 
with the famous Ems dispatch? 
10. How many “so-called” Rotarians 
| *rc there in the state of Indiana? 
11. From what church was the signal 


Tha 





flashed that started Paul Revere on his 
history-making ride? 

12. Approximately how many boys and 
girls went to high school in 1890? 

13. According to one author, what is 
the cause of the “depression”? 

14. What American humorist,as a boy, 
learned to dislike turnips? 

15. Who is the author of the following 
statement ?’—“It is to serve life that ideas 
are necessary; and it is from life that ideas 
must be wrested.” 

16. Who was the first president of the 
Rotary Club of Berlin, Germany? 

17. An average of how many pounds 
of fish does Boston Pier handle daily? 

18. What was the annual cost of “edu- 
cating” a pupil of the public schools in 
the United States in 1880? 

19. Which article did you like best? 

20. In not more than twenty-five words, 
tell why you like to read Tue Rotarian. 


The Prizes 


This five-tube superheterodyne radio, 
made by the Belmont Radio Corporation 
of Chicago, is ideal for many purposes— 
in the home, office, hospital, college dor- 
mitory, or on vacation. 

No longer will you need bother with 
an outside aerial or ground wire. Just 
pick up this miniature set and plug it 
into any regulation electric light socket 
(alternating or direct current), throw the 
aerial over a picture or on the floor, and 
almost any station is at your disposal. 

The super-dynamic speaker, the auto- 


matic volume control, the use cf the very 
latest Pentode Power and Rectifying 
tubes assure you of the full round melo 
dious tone that is found in many radios 
of a larger size. 

It is highly selective; and to add to its 
fascination is its ability to get police calls. 

When you pack up to go to your sum 
mer home, or visit a resort, you can just 


1 
| 


throw it into your travelling bag, for it 
weighs only six pounds. The metal cab- 
inet, in modern mode, is 9 inches long, 
6, inches wide, and 4% inches deep. 
And for your further convenience, a 
| 


waterproof Zipper stvle case will be in 


cluded with each set. 


The Particulars 


The contest is sponsored by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN Magazine. Every Rotarian or mem 
ber of his family has an opportunity to win 
one of the fifteen radios offered as prizes. 
Tn no case will more than one radio be 
awarded to a family. Employes of Rotary 
International are not eligible to compete. 

Answers to all but the last question 
may be found in some article or feature 
of this issue of THe Rotarian. 

All answers must be received at the 
offices of THe Rotarian not later than 
July 5, 1933. The decision of the judges, 
who will be announced in the June issue 
of THe Rorartan, will be final. 


Address all correspondence to the 
SPECIAL CONTEST EDITOR, Tue 


Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Ari ER YOUR CONVENTION IN Boston, 
its just an overnight’s sail to this nearest 
land with good golfing and 
fishing. hotels 
with real low rates will please your wife. 
Lakeside Inn, at Yarmouth. The Pines, 
Digby- 
and open-air swimming pool. Cornwallis 
Kentville—close by Evangeline’s 
Grand Pré. In Halifax—the Lord Nelson 
(Operated by Assoc. Canadian Hotels) 

Atlantic 
connect with all incoming steamers. 


CANADIAN Pacific Horets 


Information, reservations from any Canadian Paci- 
fic office, including: 405 Boylston St., or Domin- 
ion Atlantic Railway, 50 Franklin St., cme 


“foreign” 
And new, comfortable 


with an excellent 18-hole course 


Inn, 


Dominion Railway trains 





CLIMB MT. WASHINGTON 
BY MOTOR 











Belcher 
Washington 


Motor Road up Mt. 


The Summit Road is in perfect condition. 8 
miles of gorgeous mountain scenery to the Top 
cf New England. The easiest, quickest and least 
expensive way to climb Mt. Washington. Road 
starts at Glen House, Pinkham Notch. Your own 
car or our comfortable, high-grade touring cars 
may be used. 


Illustrated folder on request. 
Mt. Washington Summit Road Co. 


Glen House Gorham, N. H. 








Bryant: Stratton | 
EGE 


A long established co-educational school of practical, 

ntensive Business training; college grade and plan. 

Business Administration, Accounting, Executive Sec- 

retarial, Stenotypy, French, Spanish, ete. Day and 

Eve. Case. _Catalen on request. Pisses Service. 
isit, write, or phone Ran. 1575 

18 souTH. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, LL. 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS IN 
THIS MAGAZINE PLEASE MENTION 
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| Franklin Roosevelt, 





[Continued from page 25] 


in American life. You can pass from the 
bee hive of busy city life into the quiet- 
ness of the Old State House* and a hun- 
dred and fifty years vanish in a twink- 
ling. You can almost hear again the 
voice of John Adams or some other Revo- 
lutionary patriot demanding freedom. 
The room is unchanged. You sit as if 
you were one of the famous original 
audience. Early colonial America is re- 
born before your eyes. 


Wu travel in a courtesy car or with a 
friend in an auto through the center of 
the city. You are told many interesting 
things about early American history. 
That quaint old building was built in 
1660 and was the home of Paul Revere. 
Anyone can go inside and see it just as 
though the old messenger of liberty and 
warning had only last night stepped out 
to make his memorable ride. 

That curious old edifice beside that 
fine, modern hotel is King’s Chapel, built 
before the Revolution. Old English archi- 
tecture. The first Episcopal church in 
Boston and later the first Unitarian 
church in America. Here the British off- 
cers worshipped during the siege of Bos- 


| ton. Step inside and you will find it just 
"as it was in those stirring days of old. 


And as you journey farther your guide 


| will point out the quaint old grave-yards 


in which sleep Governor Winthrop, first 
Puritan governor, Benjamin Franklin’s 
parents, Adams, Hancock, Paine, Revere, 


| and other characters of every American 


child’s history book, even the grave of 
Mother Goose of nursery rhyme fame. 
And here is Faneuil Hall, “Cradle of 
Liberty,” the starting place of the Revo- 
lutionary movement; there the Old South 
Meeting House, where early patriots met. 

Boston’s shrines are the nation’s shrines. 
Every school child who has read of the 
Pilgrims landing on the “stern and rock- 
bound coast,” the French-Indian wars, 
Bunker Hill monument, the Revolution, 
and on down through later history even 
to the time of Calvin Coolidge and 
knows the events 
whose sites unfold before the eyes of 
every tourist. 

There across the Charles River the 
Harvard student, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
disciplined his mind for the grave re- 
sponsibilities of today. There Lowell 


*A reproduction of the Old State House by 
Frederick V. Carpenter is reproduced on the 
front cover of this issue-——Twe Eprrors. 
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= Boston's Beacon Is Lighted 


penned his poems against slavery: 4),,. 
Hawthorne wrote his “Scarlet [e.,. 
there Washington schemed to . 
enemy; there Bell invented | 

there Rudy Vallee got his s: 

Here ether, the destroyer « ' 
first given to the world at the \\ 
chusetts General Hospital a: 
ton baked beans got its name..\t lie 
is the world’s most famous , 
glass flowers, one of the “sey 
of modern skill. At Tufts colleve ; 
stuffed elephant Jumbo, which P. T, p,, 
num used in his climb to notoriety. He; 
Daniel Webster ate oysters \ 
dering his mighty orations and | 
poet Longfellow touched 
the world with his Evangeline. 

Space does not permit us more | 
to scratch the surface of the attract 
of this city. To catalogue t! 
take pages. The quaint crooked co 
streets of the old city that melt int 
broad boulevards of the new 
seats of culture, Harvard, 

Boston University, Tufts, Radcliffe, }) 
ton College, Simmons, Wellesley, Las 
and other educational institutions 
beautiful architecture of 
Church of Christian Science, the Roma 
esque type of Trinity Church (the chur 
of Phillips Brooks), the Cathedral of th 
Holy Cross in which William Cardina 
O’Connell, dean of the American Catho- 
lic hierarchy, officiates . . . the picturesqu 
foreign quarters like a snapshot of th 
old world . . . the exclusive societ’ 
tions of the “Boston Brahmins” 
Bohemian artist colonies . . . the banking 
center .. . the marvelous zoo and aqui 
rium ...and on and on: 
to be rivalled anywhere in America 


1 


a list scare 


| ocean itself is an attraction hard 


to beat. You can sit and watch the activ: 


ties of the inner harbor. Up the channel 
comes a huge gray United States battle. 
ship bound for the Boston Nav) 
behind her steams a giant ocean liner 19 
from European ports; and in her wake 
comes a quaint four-masted sailing vess 
laden with salt from Sicily or with spices 
from the Indies. Commerce and business 
—romance and mystery—all afloat betore 
your eyes. 

You can drive to Plymouth and st 
Plymouth Rock or to Lexington and Con: 
cord and gaze on the spot where ‘the 
embattled farmers fired the shot heard 


‘round the world.” You can study the 


th Mot} f 
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MAY; 


actory methods of the industrial 
Jants in Lynn, Lawrence, Lowell, and 
wanes ;—all within a short run of Bos- 
You can visit quaint Gloucester, the 
e of Kipling’s “Captains Courageous;’ 


‘ape “Cod, the scene of Joe Lin- 


ier 
modern 4 


“ 


[ juaint 

, : stories; or lower Massachusetts, the 
. me of the whaling captains; or An- 
dover Academy; or picturesque New- 
buryport with its memories of the clipper 
pei r Salem with its traditions of 
witches: or Quincy, the birthplace of two 
presidents, John Adams and John Quincy 


\dams, his son. 
Bevond Boston is all New England, the 
naradise of vacationists. Lakes and streams 


Our Country— Right 
Continued from page 8] 


even more, said to me: “The French 
re bright but they are not intelligent.” 
[he saying made me wince and left a 
smarting sensation. Gradually I found 
that what Colonel Harvey called bright- 
ness was the well-known capacity of the 
French to generalize, whereas what he 
called their lack of intelligence was their 
incapacity to see practical contingencies 
unless they are made to see them. I have 
always been grateful for the revelation of 
this contrast, and I think I have been 
useful to my countrymen by pointing it 
out to them many times. 

So patriotism, rightly understood, has 
nothing in common with nationalism: 
like real faith it must be built on truth 
and not on self-delusion. 

After laying such a foundation we can 
turn to the examination of other countries 
with a better chance of not being unjust. 
Yet some precautions have to be taken. 
We have to realize that not only do we 
know very little about even our nearest 
neighbors, but we are hampered by 
prejudices which prevent us from seeing 
them as they are. 

Let no emotionalism enter 
examination which ought to be strictly 
intellectual. It is here, above all, that cul- 
is the 


into an 


ture, as someone has well said, 
predominance of ideas over emotions. My 
French countrymen often annoy me by 
the question: “Do those people like us?” 
The rea: question should be, “Are we 
lovable?” Let there be no aloofness either. 
When Washington recommended that 
attitude to his people he was speaking 
toa nation less populous than Chicago 
is now, 


Let us also be on our guard against the 
mishomers teeming in political nomen- 
lature. A French radical is not a “Red” 
though he calls himself one; he is merely 
the counterpart of an English Liberal, 





entice the fisherman. Sleepy country sides 
for those who 
Hills and the 


Mountains for those 


and shady pine groves 


want rest. The Berkshire 
White 
who like the vast vistas of the heights or 
the fun 


for the camper, Or more sea-coasts with 


and Green 


of mountain-climbing. Forests 


either beaches or boulders, depending 
upon choice. 

America. Run 
your eye up to New England. See, the 
finger of Cape Cod 


from all over the world to come and lose 


Glance at the map of 


beckons Rotarians 


the cares of the moment in the happiness 
of the great International Rotary Con- 


vention, the brightest spot in 1933. 


or Wrong? 


and in America he would have followed 
the late Senator La Follette. The Polish 
Corridor is not the lean thing which its 
name seems to indicate; it is a populous 
province half 
“Latins” cannot apply indiscriminately to 


South Americans, to Spaniards, to Italian 


as as of Belgium. 
8 


large 


and French peop!e, or confusion will be 
sure to arise. 


AA must not disregard elementary 


logic either. One of the most frequent 
lapses is to include different meanings 
under one designation. People will con- 
fuse a country with its government, al- 
though governments change all the time; 
or they see it now as it was two hundred 
years ago. M. Briand directed the foreign 
policy of France during ten years and, 





after a series of concessions, evacuated the | 


Rhineland long before the date assigned 
in the treaty. Yet nine in ten people went 
on thinking of France as if M. Poincaré 
had all the time been a dictator, bent 
upon the destruction of Germany. Why? 
3ecause the word France somehow is in- 
separable in some minds from the names 
of Louis the Fourteenth or Napoleon. 
Americans the 
Uncle Sam; and a person who knows 
Poland only from a Polish workman met 
in Buffalo 
Poland of Paderewski. Yet such mistakes 
are made all the time, as ten minutes on 


are unlike caricatured 


can have no notion of the 


any subject will prove. 

Another necessary precaution is to be 
on one’s guard against sources of opinion. 
Inherited sympathies or antipathies dis- 
tort facts in book, or address. 
Read the article on Gibraltar in even such 
a respected reference book as The Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. The explanation— 
at the end— of how Gibraltar became 
British will amuse you. I have never seen 
a single life of Bismarck in English stat- 


editorial, 
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A Treasure-House 
of Scenery Behind 
the Towering Alps 


Switzerland—fairyland of azure lakes, 
snowy peaks and quaint century-old 
villages. Every golden hour spent in 
this fascinating land remains a pre- 
cious memory throughout a lifetime. 
Visit it NOW... such an opportunity 
may never come again. Costs every- 
where are sweepingly reduced. Swiss 
thoughtfulness provides a unique rail- 
road ticket on which you travel as you 
please—change your route at will- 

with rates adjusted to suit all tastes. 
| 


You will include in yout itip he Bence s Sr. Gi 


route with ZI RICH an d lov fn npn 
of the Swiss Confederation nd 

irsions by Boat and Rail. LU GA NO. LOC ARNO. 
flor al paradise of the Swiss It alian Lake i 
on the Simplon line distinguished AU SANNI 
OUCHY, internati a: center for educat ! 
travel...the LOETSCHBERG line to the BERN 
ESE a with the quaint old towns 
BERNE, capital of Switzerland. . and THU N 


t rt 
tO ¢ 


INTERLAK} N. for that spectacular trif 


JUNGFRAUJOCH. 
Write for Packet R-2 to the Official Agency 
of the SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 


SWITZERLAND 



















FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATIONS. 
SURPRISINGLY 
LOWRATES __ 

Bathing Direct from Hotel 


0 CRAIGVILLE BEACH + 
Address ng} Mr ott a “ 















Sell B dail Gardner letters and 
yY literature have sold 
millions of dollars worth of merchandise and 
securities by mail. Clients throughout America. 
Our interesting booklet on modern mail sell- 
ing, with complete plan outline prepared 
especially for you, if you write fully. 


ERNEST F. GARDNER ADV. SERVICE 
219-MR Balcony Building Kansas City, Mo. 


























Faneuil Hall 





After the convention 





-omake your summer 


vacation a CUNARD 
trip to Europe! 


Sail in the FRANCONI A 
direct from Boston July 1 


Accommodations are superb in 
this famous, modern world -cruis- 
ing Liner sailing to Plymouth, 
Havre or London ... with tiled 
swimming pool, great sports 
decks and the spacious luxury 
that long cruises demand. And 
Cabin Class, top class, in the 
FRANCONIA costs only $139 up! 
Other Cunard and Anchor Liners 
sail conveniently from New York, 
Boston, Montreal . . . including 
the Agurrania, fresh with the 
splendour of her recent altera- 
trons, from New York July 5. 


Cunard ships have carried thou- 
sands of Rotarians on individual 
pleasure trips as well as to Inter- 
national Conventions abroad. 
The Scytuia and CARINTHIA are 
official ships for European dele- 
gates to Boston this year. 


Sailin the Franconia to Plymouth 
or London . . . spend your vaca- 
tion in Britain this year. The at- 
mosphere and the spirit of those 
friendly isles will give you peace 
and new courage... the ease and 
economy of living and travel 
there will surprise you. See Your 
Local Agent... Noone can serve 
you better ... or 


33 State Street, 
Boston 


25 Broadway, 


New York 





“REAL SHIPS...REAL OFFICERS” 


| 
| 
| 











Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for = Phe 8 sl gs 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
500 West Adams Street Chicago, Il. 
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Order Today 


Complete your library of bound volumes of 
THE ROTARIAN by ordering today. 
Prices range from $1.25 to $2.50 a volume 
These volumes are nicely bound, gold stamped 
and indexed. Order today! 

THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IH. 











ing clearly what the Memoirs of Bis- 
marck’s secretary did not try to gloss 
over, namely, that Bismarck in 1870 de- 
liberately garbled the famous Ems dis- 
patch in order to compel France to de- 
clare war on Prussia and appear to be 
the aggressor. 

Where historians fail, journalists must 
fail even more grievously. A newspaper 
has to be severely criticized, and infor- 
mation is often misleading because it is 
incomplete. Most people are satisfied with 
reading the headlines, and headlines are 
the work of experts who know they 
would be “fired” if they were not crisp 
or emphatic—perhaps to the point of in- 
accuracy. Add that nationalism or parti- 
san spirit may become a sort of necessity 
for a newspaper which has to be a pay- 
ing proposition. It is infinitely easier to 


| repeat nationalist slogans than to imitate 


Walter Lippmann’s attitude. 

The critical method I am recommend- 
ing here is only a beginning. We should 
go on with forming our own opinion 
about other countries. This can be done 
through personal contacts, by travel, or 
by the slower but easier method of gath- 
ering historic information. 


Byore of a philosophical bent are 
generally interested in foreigners; people 
with artistic tendencies are even attracted 
by them. The Empress of Austria, Eliza- 
beth, and the first Empress of Germany, 
Augusta, are well-known instances. The 
former hardly ever lived in her own coun- 
try, while the latter insisted, even after 
1870, on her household being French to 
the last person. Only French was heard 
in the imperial apartments, and the Com- 
tesse de Martel was not a little surprised, 
while visiting the imperial family in 
1874, to overhear the old emperor himself 


_ talking in French with his aide-de-camp. 


But comparatively few people are phil- 
osophically or artistically inclined, and 
most of us have to be careful in order to 
be just or merely to see straight. I have 
known Europeans to return from an 
American visit with most of their preju- 
dices intact: they had seen things through 
a veil of words and distortion was inevi- 
table. Imaginative sympathy is an indis- 


_ pensable requisite and it consists largely 


in placing oneself in the situation of the 
other fellow. 

Instead of blaming either Poland or 
Germany on account of the Corridor, let 
the American observer remember Panama 
and he will at once be near comprehen- 
sion. Instead of just repeating—as most 


| people will do—that Central Europe with 


its racial chess-board is an absurdity, let 
him first admit that facts, absurd or not, 
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are facts and then try to ima 
the situation would be in Ney 
its six hundred thousand Jtal;. 
million Jews, instead of bei: 
vently becoming, Americans, 
minorities; or let him remembe; 
ingrained racial prejudices ay 
or yellow people. He will un 
once. It is by exercising 
sympathy that the contrast be 
ardent spirit of new Germany, | 
Poland and the passivity of | 
Great Britain will be full; and 
its dangers properly appreciated, Op 
whatever spot of the map we , 
finger, understanding is impossi 
we can imagine ourselves to be na 
that part of the world. 

But if we take that habit which—t)} 
ali methods facilitating comprehension— 
soon becomes delicious, we shal! | 
ly realize that lights and shades « 
sate one another in all nations ‘ey 
do in our own. Read Ambassador \{3. 
dariaga’s thoughtful book on French, 
British, and Spanish characteristics, and 
you will be conscious that, ugh 
this scholar attributes thought to the 
French, action to the Anglo-Saxons 
passion to Spaniards, he has no doubt 
that action and passion are in s 
productive of thought and that « 
sation is the law. 

Travellers who really travel, 
going in hordes through foreiy 
tries, are generally pleasantly 
and are glad to get rid of the 
trammels. I have seen quite a icy 
to my amusement, learned modest) 
seeing four-year-olds fluently speaking 
dificult languages of which t! 
only a few words. 


Bxrevuicent reading ot history 
acts very much like personal contacts and 
is a necessary preparation for them. It ex- 
plains the apparently inexplicable. Amen- 
cans have an almost insuperable inca 
pacity to realize other peoples’ dread ot 
invasion because 1812 is so far back and 
most people visit the White House with- 
out remembering that it was burnt down 
by an invader. So the simultancous ter 


ror of invasion felt by the French and 
the Germans strike them as |augnao. 


Let them remember the seventeenth « 
tury story of the Palatinate on the Gcr 
man side, or the story of 1815, 1570. 19!+ 


tion to see ridicule in tragedy Wu! 


disappear. 


y 


Why is a French president so absurd 
powerless? ignorance queries. Because 
was purposely made so in 1875 ») 
archist chamber which counted on 4 
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ration and did not want the 
institution to be permanent, 


» answers. 
4 has there been in practical Ameri- 
a ‘logical thing as a lame ducks’ 
Recall in former days it took 
elected congressmen several 
travel to Washington. 
wre there two such different views 
ebt question in America and in 
Less because Americans are 
while the French are debtors 
use the French attach to what 
Wilson, Senator Glass, Presi- 
loover, and Mr. Gibson may have 
portance which the American: 
use to admit. 
rhe great lesson, which a course of 
ori ‘reading will leave, is probably 
notion of the gulf that separates na- 
om their history as determined by 
sovernments. Nothing can be so 
~ the charming Austrians or the 
iant Hungarians as the heartless tyr- 
exercised by Austria or Hungary 
- the many nations they once held in 
ection. Shortly before his death Mon- 
gnor Seipel, the prime minister of 
\ustria, complained that nations would 
ot forget 1914. He, feeling himself an 
entirely different man from Tisza who, 
in 1914, spurned Serbia on her knees be- 
icre him, meant that Austrians are not 
responsible for what Austria ever did, 
any more than Americans are all respon- 
sible for Prohibition. 
Nothing is so true: nations and their 
governments hardly ever go the same 
pace; and historians more interested in 


i 


philosophy than in politics are invariably 


S 


tolerant. 


L conclude: international friendships 
can be inherited and, when they are, 
should be cherished, but when they are 
not inherited they can be produced, or in- 
duced, by personal contacts or by the 
reading of history. This second method 


} 
C1T 


ng more rational should certainly be 
pteterred. So the application of the Ro- 
tarys Sixth Object means intelligent 
travel or intelligent and highly interest- 
ing reading. 


ut 


“But I am too poor, or too busy, to 
travel, and I do not know how to start 
on a course of reading like the one you 
recommend, There are whole libraries of 
historical books, and I have only twenty 
minutes a day.” 

_ Have you twenty minutes a day? That 
's enormous, as you will find at the end 








of a month, if you will actually use and 
not waste your twenty minutes. That is 
done by knowing exactly what you want 
to read, by reading that and not mystery 
stories, and by reading it out loud every 
time you feel your attention is flagging. 

“The advice sounds good. But what do 
I want to read?” 

Devote five of your twenty minutes to 
a map of the world. In a few days you 
will find that this mute teacher will have 
suggested many questions. The answer 
to these you will find in a first-rate book, 


The World of To-day, by Professor Isaac 
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Bowman. This one book will make an- 
other man of you. 

Meanwhile remember that the daily 
newspaper can be read like a page of 
tory, if you will louk in it for what is 
history and not trash. Remember also that 
the daily newspaper can be supplemented 
in the most fascinating way by excellent 
monthlies dealing with current events, or 
by the international sections in the Sun- 
day issues of many newspapers. All you 
need is a real wish and the map. 

“Why do so few people do that?” 


Because many wish but few 
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A dash of the old-world with all 
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Quaint, spotless hotels. II. New 
England cooking . .. enough said! 
12. A sincere welcome, less bois- 
terous but more heart-felt than 
you can find anywhere else in the 
world. Write today for free book- 
let. It will bring New England to 
life for you. It will help you get 
the most for your vacation dollar. 
Actnow! Planearly! New England 
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It Takes en to Play This Game 


[Continued from page 15| 


Howard Blackburn and his dory-mate, 
Tom Welch, went astray on the Grand 
Banks one time. It was in the heart of 
winter, early February; and bitterly cold, 
with a northwest gale blowing. A high 
sea was running, the hard hail was beat- 
ing into their faces while they rowed. 
They rowed for where they guessed the 
Newfoundland shore lay. The dory came 
near being capsized and smothered in 
the heavy seas a dozen times, which they 
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did not mind. But they did mind the 
cold. If you wish to endure a cold wind, 
brother, sit through a winter northwest 
gale in a dory on the North Atlantic. 

They rowed and rowed, night and day 
without rest, unless stopping to bail out 
the dory to keep her from sinking be 
reckoned a rest. On the third night 
Welch froze to death. Blackburn feared 
that he would freeze too. Particularly did 
he fear that his hands would freeze. If 
they froze he might never make land 
with his dead dory-mate. When he made 
up his mind that he could not prevent 
his hands from freezing, he curled them 
around the handles of the oars, sitting 
motionless meanwhile, so that when they 
did freeze they would freeze in such 
shape that he could hang onto the oars 
and keep at the rowing. 

And they did so freeze around the 
handles of the oars, and he kept on row- 
ing with his hands so frozen; and after 
five days and nights of rowing he made 
the Newfoundland shore with the body 
of his dead dory-mate. Guts? In the 
Gloucester fleet, where they breed tough 
men, they think so; and to the day of 
Blackburn’s death, Gloucestermen - sa- 
luted the mangled man. He lost all his 
fingers and toes and part of one foot and 
never went fishing again, but no man 
ever heard him squawk about his hard 
luck. It was just a-part of fishin’ life. He 
is the man who lIater sailed small boats 
all alone across to Europe for recreation. 


Barry rough going, that winter 
fishing, even if a man never left the ves- 
sel’s deck! Watch them battling into port 
sometimes in a hard northwester. They 
have perhaps been taking it right in the 
eye for three, four, five days, yes, and ten 
or twelve days sometimes, day and night 
without a let-up. They slide up to the 
pier with bowsprits big as a hogshead 
with ice; with their rigging iced half- 
way to the masthead; with their nests of 
dories out of sight beneath solid ice; with 
the deck passageways all solid ice to the 
rail. “Tough going was it?” somebody 
hails from the pier: and perhaps a voice 
comes back with: “Mm-m, not so smooth 
as it might be.” Which means, if you 
know bank fishermen, that they caught 
hell aplenty on that trip. 

Gloucester is 35 miles north-easterly 
from Boston on the state highway. A 
stop should be made on the way at Sa- 
lem where, incidentally, they did not 
burn those witches. Marblehead, which 
retains more of its old colonial aspect 














“,.which means, if you know bank 
fishermen, that they caught hell.” 


than any town I know of, is worth a visit 
also. The visiting stranger to Marblehea 
may think he is driving into somebody's 
backyard before he is two minutes in the 
old port; but have no fear; you will still 
be on the main street. 


Gloucester may have but few of its 
famous fishing fleet to show the summer 
visitor,—he will find most of them run- 
ning to market in Boston; but the old 
port can show the greatest fish manutfac- 
turing plant in the world, the largest 


| t 


and the most modern. There are gadgets 


in that plant that can do everything but 
walk up to you, shake your hand, and 
say how are yuh. There is another plant, 
the only one of its kind in the world, | 
believe, where they put fish through a 
quick-freezing process that will keep 
them fresh long enough to ship them 
clear to the Pacific coast. Under the old 
method of icing them in boxes or barrels, 
fish were rarely shipped beyond the 
boundaries of New England. 

No visitor interested in New England 
should miss taking a run over to the 
Boston Fish Pier. It is the largest, the 
best equipped wholesale fish-market in 
the world. (This may be reading like a 
Chamber of Commerce report by now, 


but I take it that business men are i 
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‘1 such items.) That Pier has a 
rage plant that is the largest of 
‘n the world. In the old days, if 


kind d< 
vessel arrived with a cargo of fish and 
f ie? a glutted market, there was noth- 
left her to do except give the fish 
fin or take them down the harbor and 


dump them overboard; which last was 
cometimes done. On the Boston Fish 
Pier nowadays the dealers offer a price 
come kind for every cargo, taking the 
excess and putting it away in the big 
sorage plant until there is a_ better 


of 


market for it. 


Bsrrer day methods of handling car- 
coes of fish are making the fishermen’s 
2 re-end of life a bit easier than of old. 
The old custom, when a vessel arrived, 
was for the skipper to climb atop of the 
cabin, lean his back against the main- 
mast, and from there invite bids from 
the dealers, who would be shouldering 
each other on the wharf above him. 
After selling his catch, a few thousand 
to this dealer, a few thousand to another, 
and so on, the skipper would hoist out 
his cargo. He would then spend several 
hours going from dealer to dealer for 


what was owing him. He might spend | 


half a day at that. 

Nowadays a skipper leaves his vessel 
on her arrival, strolls up to a spacious 
room in the Exchange building, mounts 
a sort of rostrum, and there considers 
and accepts or rejects bids as offered. 
With his cargo sold, he is given a cheque 








by the Exchange to cover what is owing | 


him by all the dealers. 


The Boston Pier handles 2,000,000 Ibs. 


of fish daily, 600,000,000 Ibs. annually. 
In addition to the cargoes brought in by 
the vessels, hundreds of motor-trucks 
bring loads from points as far as 200 
miles easterly and 75 miles westerly from 


3oston. When the Pier was opened— | 
1914 that was—the overland shipments | 


to Boston were few. Then came the de- 


velopment of motor transportation, and | 


thereby hangs a tale. 

The change from sail to auxiliary 
power in the fishing fleet is a late one. 
Thirty years ago there was one auxiliary 
schooner in the Gloucester fleet; no auxil- 
iary and but one all-power steamer in the 
Beston fleet. That is all changed. They 
ull build sailing schooners in Gloucester, 
but always an auxiliary engine is 
installed. 

_ The loyal old-timers grew weary of be- 
ing passed by power craft in calm 
weather on a run to market with a fine 
trip of fish. Power in a vessel was useful 
in another way. Let a vessel be caught 
in shoal water in a gale of wind, and it 
was comforting to know that let it blow 
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high or low or from whatever quarter, 
| there was the power waiting below decks 
to walk her into safe water. 

In steamer fishing the men do not 
have to leave the vessel at all, and that 
is a comforting thing too. Men still go 
in dories from the auxiliary schooners; 
but that power below decks is a wonder- 
ful thing when the dories are miles from 
the vessel and tide and wind are against 
them. It does save a lot of hard labor. 


Dery fishing is sti!l a man’s game, make 
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[Continued from page 22] 


had “got religion,” and that on this one 
item at least, he was getting out of the 
price-cutting class. Well, we didn’t close 
the order that day. He went home and 
I found out later that he talked this 
whole experience over with the president 
of his company as well as the vice presi- 
dent whom I had met on the train. 

The outcome of it all was that I was 
invited to call at their home office and 
we went all over the matter again—and 
we made an oral contract to run for- 
ever. That was ten years ago. We have 
had the business ever since and on the 
first of September, this year, we got a 
letter from the new purchasing agent 
saying that we would be their source of 
supply for the next twelve months. 

I have told this story, not because I 
am so proud of having taken a contract 
which runs forever, but because I am 
proud of having converted a “price- 
chiseler,” thus doing what I could in a 
small way to restore this balance to at 
least one company. 

I suppose that any manufacturer or 
jobber reading this story will immedi- 
ately wish that he could have a lot of 
customers on the same basis, but how 
many of them are willing to place their 
own orders for the supplies and mate- 
rials on that basis? Don’t forget, this 
Law of Balance operates on both sides 
of buying and selling. Only if you buy 
on the theory of “live and let live” will 
you have the courage necessary to sell 
on the same basis. 

The other day a salesman represent- 
ing a company which had just started 
making a new line, came in to see me 
with the idea of getting our business on 
hose couplings. He knew we were 
large users and, quite naturally, started 
right in by telling me that they had got- 
ten into this new line and they were 
looking for business to get started. He 
named a price on the goods which was 
about fifteen per cent below what we 
were paying from the source of supply 
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no mistake, but not quite s, 
the old days. Certainly not so ; 
men are being lost now as of 
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make in the fishing and for t! 
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with which we have been doing busines 
for many years. I told this sales; 
that we were not buying his goods 
cause, in the first place, this was the 
wrong time to break into a new line and 
endeavor to take business away from 
competitors by the price route. | alco 
pointed out to him, in no uncertain 
terms, what his company was doing to 
throw his particular industry out of bul. 
ance. Of course, he did not see it, but 
the one thing that stuck in his mind, and 
which he could not understand, was why 
I should pass up 15 per cent lower price, 
When this salesman found that | 

could not sell me hose couplings 
turned to ferrules, which we had been 
buying from his company for years, and 
said that he understood that the firm 
from which we were buying our cov- 
plings were also making ferrules. | told 
him that that was correct and that they 
had a lower price than his but, by the 
same token that we would not buy our 
couplings from him, neither would we 
buy ferrules from the competitor. This 
was just to show him that we were 
consistent in our attitude. 


Row, the sequel to this whole thing 
was that we got a letter a few days later 
from our coupling manufacturer, stating 
that a competitor was out making a 
lower price on the couplings, and that 
despite the fact that we had a contract, 
they would reduce their price to meet 
the figures of this new competitor. And 
I had not said a word to the coupling 
manufacturer about the visit from his 
new competitor. 

The sooner we understand that all in 
a given industry are going to compete 
on approximately the same price plane, 
the sooner will competitors realize that 
the only thing to do is to decide the 
plane on which they will compete. The 
logical next step is simply #o select 4 
plane on which a profit can be made. 

I heard Canon Elliott, a prominent 
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Rotarian from England, say, some 
months ago, that Man had the brains 
to invent the machinery which we em- 
ploy in business, which is almost human 
in its operations and which can produce 
tremendous quantities of goods, but he 
did not seem to have the brains to con- 


trol that machinery. My opinion is that 


it is not that Man lacks the brains to | 


control the machinery, but that he can- 
not control himself and he cannot control 
his greed. 

This bloody war which we 
waged for business life or supremacy, 
between individuals in each craft, for- 
gets the Law of Balance as the funda- 
mental factor. It cannot be disregarded 
without paying the penalty in business 
chaos and loss. 

The same principle which applies be- 
tween competitors in a given craft also 
applies to nations. It is because men 
generally, no matter what their national- 
ity, are just about the same kind of 
men with the same fundamental in- 
stincts and habits and the same desires, 
and because they are a!l so dependent 
on each other, and because all have vio- 
lated this same fundamental law, that 
we are all experiencing the same dis- 
tressing reactions today. 


I. SEEMS to me that Rotarians and 
Rotary clubs could well afford to start 
to think about this Law of Balance in 
business, and could profitably spend 
time in discussing it in their club meet- 
ings and, above all, to practice it in 
their business. 

Let us sell the idea to those from 
whom we buy, to those to whom we 
sell, and to their competitors. Let us 
work hard for a general understanding 
and acceptance of this Law of Balance, 
which is neither religion nor an im- 
practical theory, and thus do our share 
toward righting the economic balance 
and making this world again a good 
place in which to live and in which to 
do business. 

Rotarians and Rotary clubs are anxi- 
ous to know what they can do to im- 
prove our business and our communi- 
ties. What subject is more pertinent, 
right now, than this? Where can we 
find a more fitting place than our Rotary 
meetings to discuss such a problem, and 
where should we find a more intelligent 
and friendly audience? 

The proper interpretation and_prac- 


| 


have 


tice of the Law of Balance is the only | 
way to make this Sixth Object of | 


Rotary come true. 
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“OLD DAYS, OLD WAYS 
WERE BEST” 


ENTURIES OF SERVICE 
TO THE PUBLIC ARE 
the tradition behind the old time 
comfort and hospitality of “Real 
New 


ance which we proudly pass on to 


England Inns”—an inherit 


our guests, 


Fine fresh food, simply prepared 
and tastefully cool, 


beds, 


personal 


served, and 
with restful 
much to 


clean rooms, 


contribute 
enjoyment. 


Golf, tennis, bathing and other 
recreations lend added zest. 


“Once a guest, often a guest” 


THE RATES AT 


‘Real 
New England 
Jnns” 


WILL PROVE AN 
AGREEABLE SURPRISE 


Send for illustrated folder. 






Operated by 
L. G. Treadway Service Corporation 
247 Park Avenue New York City | 














Make your SPEECH a HIT! 


Drive your points home 
with NEW Stories from 


STILL MORE 
TOASTS Saxs 


JOKES 
Arranged by Subjects 


Just out, big cloth-bound book, 505 pages. 
Up-to-date jokes, stories and wise-cracks on 
every subject. Price $1.80 postpaid from 


H. W. WILSON CO., 950-72 University Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS IN 
THIS MAGAZINE PLEASE MENTION 


THE ROTARIAN 
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vacation 2 He 
Green Mountains 


Tour Vermont this summer—“home” State 
of Rotary’s great founder. It's but a few 
hours by road or rail from the Convention 
to scenic upland golf courses, fishing, 
mountaineering, touring or com- 
plete relaxation amid the natural 
beauties of unspoiled Vermont. 
Everywhere are recognized hotels 
and inns for every taste, in town 
and village, on lake’and stream 
and mountainside, affording the 
old-time comforts and hospitality 
that make a perfect holiday. 
FREE BOOKS 

“Hotel & Resort Guide,’ ‘‘Topo- 
graphical Road Map,’’ ‘‘Unspoiled Ver- 
mont”’ (illustrated). BUREAU OF PUB- 
LICITY, 101 State House, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
OF VERMONT 



























COME TO 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


for your vacetion this summer. 
Most picturesque spot on the Atlantic 
Coast 


IT OFFERS YOU 
Excellent Surf Bathing Sailing and Fishing 
Two Golf Courses Horseback Riding 
Fine roads for motoring through Historic Back 
Country 
Cottages and Hotels to suit every taste. 
For further information write to 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


Rhode Island Chamber of Commerce 

















ON THE OCEAN AT MANOMET POINT 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


> 4 Sandy beach—surf bathing 


~ swimming pool—golf course. 





New Low Rates 








When writing to 
advertisers in this magazine 
please mention 





The ROTARIAN | by money, looms smaller than it did, and 


| him. The girls, too—same problem. And 
| I’m on half time and don’t know what 
day my job may peter out altogether.” 


| citizen. 


| and, probably, no electric lights, but there 


| her own hens as they cackle the an- 


' course, hard work. 


Back to the Farmy! | 


[Continued from page 30| 

“Not so good. Family growing up; 
costing more and earning nothing. Old- 
est boy is through high school, but I 
can’t afford to send him to college and 
I can’t get him a job. It’s not good for 


Further character reference was hard- 
ly necessary. The man who is concerned 
about his boy and his girls and is willing 
to reshape the course of his life on their 
account is likely to be a pretty good 


“Got any money saved up?” the ofh- 
cial asks him. 

“About seven hundred dollars. I had 
about a thousand, but I can’t keep even. 
At this rate another year or two and I'll 
be broke.” 

And that is just where the back-to-the 
farm service steps in. It catches the city 
family of the independent type—those 
rugged chaps with the good old farm 
experience who are still sound in wind 
and principle—before they are broke. 
Men like Brown, who have a few hun- 
dred dollars, are placed on farms not far 
from the cities where they had lived. 
There is no running water in the pipes 


is a roof that turns rain, and a well in 
the yard, and a garden to cultivate; and 
the few hundred dollars, at the low prices 
prevailing, can be spread out over quite 
a range of farm stock and equipment. 





his. BROWN who ten years ago 
thought she had bid farewell to the farm 
forever, had no idea how good it would 
be to be milking her own cow again, 
making her own butter, mothering her 
own ducks and geese, and listening to 


nouncement of their daily achievement. 
There is no longer the problem of the 
idle children roving the streets. Here is 
something for them to do, and it is 
amazing how their muscles harden and 
their health improves under the stimulus 
of plenty of food and sunshine and, of 


True, there isn’t much money in it, 
and there won’t be, so long as prices 
for farm products remain where they are. 
But it isn’t any vision of easy money that 
coaxes these people back to the farm. 
That was what took them away from 
it. In the new and perhaps saner vision 
which has been forced on them in this 
last year or two, wealth, as represented 
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COMPLETE 
the Convention 
with a trip to 


New 


Brunswick 
IN CANADA 


The convention will not be 
complete without this de- 
lightful bit of domestic globe- 
trotting. Go by rail, boat or 
motor to nearby New Brunswick 
where old-world customs pre- 
vail and your dollar is at pre- 
mium. Magnificent scenery: 
unrivalled seascapes; mighty, 
unspoiled forests. Exceptional 
accommodation; and the finest 
trout and salmon fishing on the 
continent, Make a special trip 
or have your railway agent 
route you home via this won- 
derful Canadian province . . . 2 
day’s trip over velvet motor 
roads or overnight by deluxe 
trains or luxurious steamers. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


TOURIST BUREAU 


R 33 Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, New Bruns ick 
Canada 


Re 
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MAY; 


Do You Want to— 


Contact Other Clubs? : 
Improve the Club Singing? 
Instruct New Members in 


Rotary? 
Make a Talk About Rotary? 
Improve the Club Programs? 
Stimulate Committee Work? 
Build a Student Loan Fund? 


ROM the experience of hundreds of 

Rotary clubs, material on the above 
subjects has been collected to assist you, 
vour committee and your Rotary club in 
serving with the greatest efficiency. The 
following are but a few of the pamphlets 
ble for the use of Rotary club off- 


| 
avallal 


| 


cers and members. Send for the Descrip- | 


tive Catalogue (Pamphlet No. 19) which 
describes all the publications of Rotary 
International and their cost, which is 
only nominal. 


Official Directory—No. 7 
Contains 300 pages, issued yearly in August, 
listing all the Rotary clubs with their presi- 
dents and secretaries, meeting places and 
dates; a directory of hotels where Rotary 
clubs meet; Rotary statistics and maps of 
districts. Single copy, 25¢. 

Songs for the Rotary Club—No. 15 
More than 100 songs especially adapted for 
Rotary clubs and group singing, arranged in 
sections which include national and patriotic 
airs, original Rotary songs, Rotary words to 
familiar tunes, and old time popular songs. 


Single copy, 15¢. 
Membershi p in Rotary—No. 17 


\n authentic guide on all questions about 


food, clothing, shelter, security, regain 
their old importance from which, for a 
few years, they had been obscured in the 
mad and elusive scramble of what was 
temporarily regarded as prosperity. It is 
a throw-back to the old pioneer days. 
These families are pioneering again, just 
as their parents or grandparents did one 
or two generations ago. 

The movement, however, has not been 
entirely confined to families. The single 
man in the city who was willing to take 
employment on a farm is not being over- 
looked. 
possible for farmers to pay high wages, 
and in many cases they were curtailing 
operations to what could be handled by 
their own families. The three organiza- 
tions set to work to create a psychology 


Present conditions make it im- 


that would turn the unemployed toward 
the farm; to convince the laborer that he 
should take what the farmer could afford 
to pay, food and shelter alone being bet- 
ter than unemployment, and to convince 
the farmer, both for personal and social 
reasons, that now if ever was the time 
when he should make use of as much 
human labor as possible. 


Waar have been the visible results? 


membership in Rotary. Useful for study by | 


new members so that they may gain a correct 


picture of the organization and the purpose 
of a Rotary club. Single copy, 7c. 


. 
Synopsis of Rotary—No. 20 
An historical résumé of Rotary, especially 
helpful to Rotarians in talks explaining how 
the organization started and developed, what 
its aims are and what Rotary is accomplishing. 
Single copy, 8c. 


. 
Program Suggestions—No. 34 

A manual (mimeographed) on program plan- 
ning to aid in the conduct of interesting and 
worth-while Rotary meetings. Includes Rotary 
information, program suggestions, ideas for 
special occasions and a list of playlets avail- 
able upon request. Gratis. 


The Aims and Objects—No.3 series 
A series of five pamphlets outlining the Aims 
und Objects of Rotary and the methods of 
attaining them. One pamphlet outlines the 
plan in general terms; the four others describe 
the work of the Club Service, Vocational 
Service, Community Service and International 
Service Committees. Gratis. 


Student Loan Funds—No. 43 


A pamphlet to help those clubs which are 
giving or desire to give temporary financial 
aid in the form of loans to students otherwise 
unable to complete their education. Single 
copy, 5c. 

Write to 


Rotary International 


211 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 








| 


| 
{ 


Already there is a recorded movement of 
10,733 families back to the farm. On a 
basis of five persons to the family, this 
means more than 53,000 souls. There is 
also a recorded placement of 23,253 men 
as laborers on farms. More than 76,000 
persons have been removed from actual 
or prospective unemployment and placed 
in a position to supply their own sub- 
sistance from the land. 

That is the recorded placement, taken 
from official sources, but there has been 
an additional movement of which speci- 
fic records are not available. The various 
provincial governments have been pro- 
moting land settlement within their own 
provinces, and undoubtedly, there has 
also been a considerable movement of 
individuals acting independently. 

The whole movement is calculated to 
cultivate and to restore the spirit of self- 





reliance and self-help. Not a dollar of | 


public money or private philanthropy 
has been advanced either as a gift or 
loan. There has been no paternalism, no 
sapping of personal initiative. The gov- 
ernment and the railways simply provide 
an escape from present difficulties in the 
only effective way—by helping people to 
help themselves. It has been a substantial 
contribution, not only to the immediate 
relief of unemployment, but to the 
broadening of the economic base of the 
nation, strengthening it against whatever 
further shocks may lie ahead. 
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WHEN YOU COME soston 


> 
( Take the 

100 - Mile 
Sea Voyage 
TO PROVINCETOWN 


Pilarims 


America 





First Landing Place otf 
Summer Art Capital 


~ + 
Oo 





Put this One-Day 
OCEAN VOYAGE 


on your list for June 


NJOY the big thrill of Convention Week—a real 

one-day ocean voyage to Provincetown. A score 
ot interesting places to see . . . the first landing 
place of the Pilgrims, historic Boston Harbor, the 
sand dunes of Cape Cod, and the famous summer 
art colony at Provincetown. New England's largest 
recreation liner, S. S. Dorothy Bradford, takes you 
here and back the same day. Comfortable cabins, 
dancing and deck games. A whale of a day for 
young and old. Mail the coupon for interesting Free 
booklet. Address: Cape Cod Steamship Company, 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


CAPE COD STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

131 State Street 

Boston, Mass. 

Please send me the Provincetown Booklet. 





Name 
Address_ 
City_ 


A- 


@ Composition, hand or machine, 
of the quality that the name 
implies. 


State 








@ Prompt service, good typog- 
raphy, 1933 prices. 


@ A-| COMPOSITION CO. 
532 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Telephone: Wabash 2869 

















ND FOR 100 FREE SAMPLE PATTERNS 
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New England's 


World Renowned 


Scenic Region 
x * 


Acadia National Park 
and Bar Harbor, Maine 
x * 

Highest Mountains on Atlantic 
Coast North of Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazil. 

x * 
New Scenic Motor Road to Sum- 
mit of Mt. Cadillac 

x * 
Unsur} assed Combination of Ocean, 
Lakes and Mountains 

x * 
One of America’s Most Distin- 


guished Summer Colonies 
x * 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS 
THE MEMBERS OF ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 


For de seri ptive literature, write 


Committee, Bar Harbor, Maine, 


Publicity 
U.S.A 








OFFICIAL 
ROTARY 
FLAGS 


Foreign Nation Flags in 
Sets Our Specialty 


Set 68 Flags, 
4x6 inches, $10.20 


Gold Buttons Members and PAST PRESIDENTS 
U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
Prices. Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO 


9 NORTH FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





ROTARY hug 


: & 


j wiersro, wi ¥ 














The Rotary Club Meet 
IN MONTREAL “. Same, 12:45, 7s 


Din sor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. 0. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held bere Tuesdays 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS IN 
THIS MAGAZINE PLEASE MENTION 


THE ROTARIAN 














Brvin S. COBB, Lucullus Never Had It Like 
This, and World War cor- 
respondent, began his writing career as a reporter 


American humorist 


and at nineteen was editor of the Paducah (Ky.) 
Daily News;eétom 
tributor to the Saturday Evening Post, and since 


1911-22 was a staff con- 


to the Cosmopolitan Magazine; was winner of 
O. Henry award for the best short story in 
He is an honorary member of the Paducah 


the 


1922 


joa. 


Rotary Club. 
* > > 
Willis H. Carrier, May Days the 
"Round, is chairman of the board of the Carrier 
Eng 


retrigerat 


Year 


Corporation (air conditioning and 
Carrier Corporation, Carrier 
and the Carrier En- 


In 1927 


inecring 
n), the 
Manufacturing Corporation, 
Co., Ltd., 
president of the American Society of Refrigera- 
in of the American 
and Ventilating 


gineering London. , he was 


tion Engineers, and 


Society of Heating 


1931 
Engineers. 
> * > 


Abbé Ernest Dimnet, Our Country—Right 


or Wrong? Author, lecturer, and until recently 
professor of the Collége Stanislas in Paris, is 
Canon of Cambray Cathedral. He is a frequent 
contributor to French, English, and American 


James B. Connolly, It Takes 
This Game, 


publications. ... 
len to Play 
won the first Olympic championship of modern 
times at Athens in 1896, but is probably known 
England fishermen. 


author and engineer, 


best for his books on New 





* * * 
H. L. Mencken, Shall We Abolish School 
‘Frills ?—Yes, editor of The American Mercury 
since 1924, began his career in 1899 as a re- 


porter for the Baltimore Morning Herald, and 
became editor of the Baltimore Evening Herald 
1905. He has been a contributor to The Na- 
Atlantic Monthly, Century, New Republic, etc. 

John Dewey, Shall We Abolish School 
‘Frills'’?——No, professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University since 1904, is a past president of 
the American Psychology Association and of the 
American Philosophy Several of his 
books on philosophy and pedagogy are used as 


in 
uion, 


Society. 


texts in colleges and universities. 
* . * 

Robert Updegraff, Ideas Grow Everywhere, 
and business counsellor, is a 
director of the National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at Scarsdale, N. Y., where he is an honor- 
ary Rotarian. . . . A. Leman, Boston’s Beacon 
Is Lighted, is on the staff of the Boston Post. 


* * * 


C. D. Garretson, 1 Do My Own Buying, lives 
at Wilmington, Del., and has been chairman of 
the Business Methods Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national and a district governor. He is president 
of the Electric Hose and Rubber Co... . Robert 
J. C. Stead, Back to the Farm, knows Canadian 
has written several books 
on it, and is now publicity director of the De- 


author, editor, 


rural life thoroughly, 


partment of Immigration and Colonization. He 
has been president of the Canadian Author's 
League, and this year is serving as president of 
the Rotary Club of Ottawa. 


* > . 


Tony Sarg, Lucullus Never Had It Like This, 
is known the world over for his marionettes, and 
as an illustrator of humorous stories. . . . Felix 
G. Schmidt, Our Country—Right or Wrong? i 
the illustrator of many popular motor-car adver- 
tising campaigns. A few facts relating to this 
month's cover design —drawn by Frederick 
Carpenter, will be found on page 52. 


















THE ROTARIAy 


Chats on Authors and noted 


Willis H. Carrier, the father 


of air conditioning, 


For Further Reading 


“IDEAS GROW EVERYWHERE”’ 
vice), page 5. By Robert Updegraff. 
“Developments in Distribution’’—N. 
April and May, 1933. 

“No Business Can Escape Change’’— n’s Busie 
ness, April and May, 1933. 





“OUR COUNTRY—RIGHT OR WRONG?” 





page 
6. By Abbé Ernest Dimnet, and ‘“‘Purtis SixTH 
Osject To Worx” (International Servi age 4 
“Causes of War’’—Sir Arthur Salter, M: an, New 
York, $2.00. 

“Causes of War’’—Arthur Porritt, Ma in, New 
York, $1.50. 

These articles from THe Rotarian: “‘L: g History 
in the Face’’-—Ernest A. Atkins, Feb., ieace, 
Prosperity, and Promotion’’—John Oli Emmerich, 
Nov., 1932; “‘New Year ... New Thinking’ —Clinton 
P. Anderson, Jan., 1933; ‘‘Minnesota’s Campus Am- 
bassadors’’"—Leland D. Case, June, 1932. 

“SHALL WE ABOLISH SCHOOL ‘FRILLS’?” 


(Veemonet and Community Service), page By H 
Mencken and John Dewey. 
“Facts on School Costs’’—Journal of 1 
Educational Association, Jan., 1933. 
“Jimmy Gets the Floor’’—Journal of 
Education Association, April, 1933, 
“Report of the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Education’’—American Council on Education, 74 


National 
National 


Jackson Place, Washington, D. a 
“The New School Trend’’ (Sow’s Ears from Silk 
Purses)—Florence Sykes Mellor, Forum, Ap ? 
“en Values in Education’’—Florence Hale, 


N.E.A. Proceedings, 1932, Vol. 70, page | 
“Education for a Changing Social World '—Dsil 
Snedden, N.E.A. Proceedings, 1932, Vol. 70, page 641. 
“Promise of Progressive ducation’’—Claude Moore 
Fuess, Current History, April, 1933. 
These articles from Tue Rotarian: “‘A New School 
and a Tax Cut!’’—Clyde B. Moore, Nov., 1952; “Some- 
thing New in Education”—R. M. Hutchins, ! 933 





“I DO MY OWN BUYING” (Vocations! Servi 
page 20. By C. D. Garretson. 

“What Kind of Competitor Are oe —C. J. 
Dougherty, Nation’s Business, April, 

“If Price Cuts Persist Sheriff May 
Year’’—Printers’ Ink Weekly, Jan. 5, 19 

““‘Does Price Cutting Pay?’’—£. T. Weir, I 
azine, Feb. 16, 1933. 


Have Busy 


Mag- 





“BACK TO THE FARM” (Community S » page 
28. By Robert J. C. Stead 
“Farming for Dear Life’’—Grenville_T. 
Forum, April, 1933. 
“America on he March’’—J. Prentice M 
vey Graphic, Mar., 1933. 

“Can Our Unemployed Find Refuge Dow 
Farm?’’—Alexander Legge, Nation’s Bu 
1932. 


“MAY DAYS THE YEAR AROUND” (\°<# 
Service), page 31. Willis Carrier. 
‘“Modernizers and Profits with Air Conditi ioning” 


—James M. Todd, Heating, Piping, and Air ‘ . re 
a , 


apmamy 
, Sure 


a on the 


Octy 





nal 


“Air Conditioning Operating Costs’’--A. K 
Railway Age, ! 
‘*Philadelphia’s 
ing, Jan., 1933. 


April, 1933 : 
4 i toa Magazine, | 


, 1932 
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Ts Your Swing Being SHACKLED by Dont s? 


This New Way Is 
GUARANTEED to Improve 
Your Golf in 5 Days! 


—_—_ 


90% OF ALL 
DONTS ARE 


BUNK! 








RE you bewildered by a 
se 
constant panic about “doing 
Do you 
your 
ball, “concentrating” — with 
your knuckles white with tension and your 


plague of Don’ts. 


the wrong thing?” 


Alex. J. Morrison Stand grimly before 


muscles taut with strain? 

For 16 years Alex Morrison has been helping 
men who merely exchange business worries for 
golf worries ; fellows who get too little amuse- 
ment, satisfaction and benefit out of golf. This 
“Wizard of Golf Instruction,’ as Bob Davis 
calls him, has now put his easy way to learn 
the correct swing within reach of everyone 
anxious to improve his game! 

The results have been surprising. 38,507 golf- 
ers to date have bought this book, “A New 
Way to Better Golf.” They were given TWO 
definite guarantees—(1) They could return the 
book in 5 days if they weren't sure it could 
help them—and (2) They could return it in 30 
days if it didn’t enable them to cut their score 
as per the chart reproduced on this page. 

How many of these 38,507 golfers do you 
think returned the book? ONLY 128—less than 
3 tenths of one per cent! 

Why Alex Morrison Can Help YOU 

Alex Morrison is an old hand at bringing out 
of a person better golf than that person him- 
self ever knew was in his 


of 


shot 


it, 


a real job 
(only a few 
golf 
player knows he 
UNLESS 
FERES 
SWING. 
tension, 
that 


structure of 


of the 
setting 


the cou 


(scene 


with a € 


tested 
over 
few 
enridge 
69: Pas 
Golf 
69 at I 


The 
Ww 


days al 


} 


on 
SO, We 
Tree 
don’t w 
out of 
this hor 

As in 


“don'ts 


WITH 
It is t 
doubt, 


makes for 
you the correct swing 


First, He Tells You 


how to banish mental 
nervous 
to play with muscula 
mental relaxation 
lyzes the 
Correct 
because 
but correct be« 
your own body. 


str 


eight 
Swing—t! 
it is the 





bag. He took Paul White- 
man, who formerly shot Over 
100, and put him into the 
8's. He brought Babe Ruth 
down into the 70’s—enabled 
Doug. Fairbanks to shoot 72 
on a par 71 course—helped 
Rex Beach shoot 154 for 36 
holes in tournament play. 
He taught Jack Dempsey, 
Charles Chaplin, Rube Gold- 
berg, Grantland Rice, An- 
mette Kellermann, Fred 
Stone, Clarence Budington 
Kelland, Eddie Guest, Gen. 
Atterbury, and scores of 
other notables. Whatever golf 
lessons he chose to give were 
charged for at $200 for 12 
lessons. 


The Famous 


tion of ““A 
Golf” by 
‘sell’? you on what it 
for your game . 

E 


don’t 
cordance with 
below 


the 


and your $2 will 
once! There are 
this guarantee. 


If Your Pres- 
ent Score Is 


Double-Guarantee 
FIRST—If § days’ examina- 


New Way to Better 
Alex Morrison doesn’t 
can do 


ND — If you put Alex 
Morrison’s suggestions into prac- 
tice and within one month you 
reduce your score in ac- 
little chart 


THEN merely return the book 
be refunded at 
no strings 


In One Month 
You'll Score 


to 





Alex himself — when not 130 





rushed with his work on the 
staff of The American Golfer, 
with giving lectures and ex- 


120 
110 





100 
90 


hibitions in this country and 
in Canada, and with writing 





for national magazines— 
turns in some mighty pretty 
golf himself, defeating some 


85 
80 
75 
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Secret of the Swing 
mighty critical these 
what we spend our money 
" allowed to do 
pronto things which 
convinces us We 
int. Then why did only ONE 
3t rolfers who hought 
it must do 
istic reports 
it does! 


that 90° 


torr 
retu 


every 

»k returr 
licated by enthusi 
eprod ced here) 
ind proves, 
BUNK! Any 
iil to make a successful 
IBERATELY INTER 
OF HIS 
ited by 
details 
teaches 


it. 


It? Surely 


are first-rate 

DEI 
ESSENTIALS 

interferen cre 


THI 
his 
iphasis on minot 
golf. Morrison 
and how to “groove 


poor 


tension 
iil ind how 
edom, 
rhen he ana- 

the 
rrect”’ 
way he does 
suse of the 


ot ( 


In simple 

terms and 

clear photo- 

graphs he shows these eight stages. 
He proves by actual photographs 
there is not even a “‘pivot’’ in it! 
Then, having shown you how to 
get the Correct Swing, he shows how 
easy it Is to put it Into practice 
in every shot, from drive to putt. 


Just Give Alex Five Days 
what this new kind of 
instruction ean do for you read 
these few of many other reports 
about what it has done for others! 
See how men who had never brok- 
en 100 dropped to the 90°s and the 
80's--how those in the 90's dropped 
to the and 70°s. Some won 
‘lub Championships. Others length- 
ened their drives. Others improved 
their form. Others found new plea- 
sure in a game which had driven 
them to exasperation and despair. 

Give Alex 5 days to prove what 
do for your game! His 
same liberal guarantee applies. 
You can nothing but 
wanted strokes! 


To judge 


80's 


he can 


lose 








How Many Strokes Would YOU Like to Lose? 


Before, 100—After. 85 
Morrison’s book brought 
me down to a consistent 
—from 9$ to 100.— 

>. Abbott, 113 N. 


your book came along! 
Next weekend, 101 and 
99; next, 100 and 101. 
Last Sunday, 92!—/. 


R. 
M.,44 Wall St.,New York 
Cuts 10 Strokes 


Reduced more than 10 


Since 


Gc. 
10th St., Quincy, Il. 
85 to 77 


10 Strokes Gone 
Had been shooting in 90's 

reading 
broken 80 6 times, 
am in low 80's most of 
time.—/]. R. Kenyon, 23 


it 
and 


have | 


Green- 


Hope 


Ace 51. Average past 2 
Years, 85. Day after read- 
ing it, shot 77; broke 
80 several times since 
—on our hard course.— 
S. W. Jackson, Ft. 
Smith, Ark. 


120 to $2 
Whenev er I broke 120 I 
elton my game.” Then 


strokes—H. A. Hard- 
ing, P.O. Box $34, 
Detroit, Mich. 

107 to 85 
Before Morrison — 100, 
105, 99, 107, 103, etc. 
After Morrison—92, 95, 


94, 86, 89, 91, 85. You | 


be the judge!—Arthur 





D. Fille, Hamilton, O. 





| dridge 
| lingswood, N. 


Spencer Ave., E. 


wich, R. 1 


115 to 8 
Before, 112 to 115. After, 
94 to 96—as low as 88 
—j. P. Davis, 306 Fl 
Ave., W. Col- 

}. 


96 to 87 
Never could shoot our 
difficult course in less 


llowing Mor- 
an 87 


than 96. Fe 
rison,. shot — 
T. D. Newbesn, 116 S. 
46 St., Louisville, Ky. 
Cuts 9 Strokes 
Reduced from 89 to 
to be in 70 
odward, 


Corning, 


4 R. W 
Watauga Ave., 
New York 

Wins Championship 
Won Club Championship! 
Can truthfully say it was 
through Morrison princi- 
ples.—Dr. B. McDowell, 
6117 Mission Dr., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


¢ 
4 


un- 


O 


ont 
ee \n 
i J 


D ON’T 
Look up! 
? 


4 





Sw) 


Send No Money p22i. Gasssna: 


Send no money with this coupon. When 

handed to you, pay the postman only $2, plus postag: 
charges. Read it for 5 days. If you are not convinced 
that this New Kind of Golf Instruction can d 
much for your game as it has for so many t} 

of others, then return the book and your $2 w 
refunded. Now the second part of this DOI 
GUARANTEE is this—if you will put Mr. Morri 
suggestions into practice and within month you 
don’t reduce your score in accordance with the little 
chart shown here, AGAIN it’s your privilege to re 

the book for your $2 refund. Surely no offer coule 
fairer than that. Send no money now. Mer: 

and mail the order form at once ‘ 
Inc., Dept. 286, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


the book is 


» a 
unds 


ill be 
BLI 
on’? 


one 


Simon & Sel 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, 
Inc., Dept. 286 
386-4th Ave., New York City 
Please send me Alex 
illustrated book A } 
Better Golf When th 
I I 


will pa 


M 


Name 
Address 


State 


sing $2 HEREWITH 
privileges a 


City 
Check here if y 
ing postage charges 


u are ench 
Same refund 























Phot Warren Boyer 


Vacation Time 
IN. Here 


® Golfer, hunter, fisher, swimmer, 
hiker, tourist, historian—all these, 
and more, will find ideal vacation 
Opportunities in charming New 
England. Try it in 1933. You'll 
agree that New England is a most 


delightful playground. 


®@ And, don’t forget, tliat this can 
be combined conveniently with the 
Convention of Rotary International 


at Boston, June 26-30. 


Send for Free Literature 


® You can plan your trip more 
readily by sending the coupon be- 
low to THe RorariAn for free litera- 
ture; also, write directly to the New 
Council, Statler 


England 1022 


Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Bureau Ju 


The Rotarian Magazine 
211 West Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Vacation 


send me material describing 


Please 


post-convention vacation p 


Address........ sdihediate ic thateaiaessiapehdine ies sbclatan ile ticked 











THE RO} 


LRIAN 


Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articl 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as bri, 


Mencken Vs. Dewey* 
To the Editors: 
I have just read the copy of your May Rora- 


1 


RIAN in which appears an article from the pen of 
Mr. H. L. Mencken on the “‘frills’”’ in education, 


and the answer from Professor John Dewey of 


Columbia University. 
It is astonishing that we have people of Mr. 


Mencken’s frame of mind lett who would say 


that the coming generation, living in a complex 


age such as we have now,should have no instruc 


health, music, art, or physical 


that the 


tion in public 
education at public expens public’s 


children of America should be 


interest in th 


limited to the teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic in its most elementary form. Of 
course, he means the limiting of the educational 
of it public expense to probably an el 
I al ch 


G. O. Houston 

Executive Secretary, / ana Teachers’ 
Association 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


lo the Editors: 

You are to be congratulated upon getting the 
two statements from Mr. Mencken and Dr. 
Dewey. Mr. Mencken's editorial in a recent issue 
of the American Mercury, in which he viciously 


attacks education in general and the 


attracted 


“frills” in 
particular, as you know, nation-wide 
attention. Mr. Mencken visited Montgomery, the 


Mrs. Mencken, a tew weeks after the 


home ot 
Mercury article appeared and in an interview 


with a local paper was more vituperative than 
usual in his assault upon public education. Luck- 
ily, his interview was so ridiculous in som¢ 
respects that it fell because of its own weight of 
calumny. The Rorarian article of Mr. Mencken's 
is about the sanest statement concerning public 
education that I have had the pleasure of reading 
from his pen. 
FRANK L. Grove 
Secretary, Alabama Educ. Assn. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Her Text 

To the Editors: 
Several days ago Miss Louise Singleton, a 

brilliant and 

years at Lanier High School for Boys in this 


that she 


level-headed instructor for many 


city, stopped me long enough to say 
wanted to express to someone her personal ap- 
preciation of something she had read in the 
April issue of THe Rorarian. The Rotary club 
of Macon, as you may or may not know, sends 
high school, the 
girls’ high Memorial Li- 
brary, Wesleyan College, and Mercer University. 

It seems that Miss Singleton was commis- 
sioned to make use of the chape! hour in some 
impressive or inspirational manner, and that she 


RorarRiAN to the boys’ 


school, Washington 


THE 


chose as her text, theme and discourse, that fine 
contribution by Colonel Frank Knox, “Nothing 
Can Hold Back the Dawn.” She read the whole 
thing to them, commented upon its wisdom, 
its sense and its timeliness, and is authority for 
the statement that many of them came up and 
expressed an intention to read it again. 
Epwarp T. FLANDERS 
Governor, Sixty-Ninth District 


*For other comment on this debate, “‘Let’s Abolish 
School ‘Frills’ ’’ (May Rotakian), see pages 33 and 38. 


“Unable to Pay” 


To the Editors: 

“Essentials of Sound B 
Ford & 
important factors in banking 


is generally sound, | 
tioned. The present banking 
no means confined to th 
quick. Some of the banks in t 
have done what is suggest 
namely, promoted the succe: 
their communities. They a 
have helped people to get h 
industry, and now find th 
positors demand their mon 
able to pay. 
Much of 


solutely correct, but either t! 


what was said by M 
should change or else it shoul 
that all of the depositors are u 
money at one time, 
l nited States S« 
Washington, D. C. 


“Acres of Diamonds” 


To the Editors: 


In the May issue of Tue R 
Grow Everywhere,” by Robert W 
easily worth the whole price of 


It reminds me of some script 
hear not,” 


“Where tl 


“Having ears they 


they see not,” and 
the people perish.” 
It, also, brings to my mind 
lecture, “‘Acres of Diamonds,” | I 
vell, showing how easily we 
tunity all around us and go to a 
a vain search. 
Witson P. H 
Vice-President, Moline T 


Moline, Ill. 


“Either Wages or the Dole” 
lo the Editors: 

I endorse the principles stated by W 
Foster on “Inflation” in the April R 


makes statements . . . obviously co1 
1. We have the same material wealth a 
existed before the depression 
The depression will end when the 
have restored to them their purchasing 
A nation that can borrow thirty 
of money it requires at 25g perce 
to help the unemployed secure jobs and 
“prime the financial j 
4. I approve his practical plan of p 
culation through a program ot ut 
With twelve million unemployed 1 
necessit 


pump 
lacing 


try it becomes a matter of 
cither. wages or the dole. Balancing t 
a fine thing. It is a matter of su 

in prosperous times, but under p1 
tions very few budgets, public or 
balance. Right now economy in 1 
pense” is essential but it is an exc 


t 


lit 


“invest” if one has capital or credi 
continue the dole as a matter of publi 
or shall we have wages with an in\ 
public works. We must choose betw« 
and for one I prefer wages and public 
present conditions. 

A. R. Losx 


Asphalt Mani 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(For additional Letters see p. 31 
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